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Let's face it, it's an unsettling question. 
Especially when you're traveling alongside 
it at 55 miles per hour. 

Fortunately, though, the answer is a 
good deal more reassuring. Because the 


drivers who transport our chemicals know pre- 
cisely what they're hauling. And they know precisely what to 
do if something goes wrong. 

Which means, first and foremost, that they're trained to handle 





their rigs. In good or bad weather, on busy or desolate highways. 
And since hazardous materials don't suddenly become harmless 
the moment the engines are turned off, our people are also 
trained in the proper ways to load and unload them. 

The statistics bear this out. Of the half-million or so hazardous 
materials shipments moving through the U.S. every day, 99.99% 
arrive at their destination safely, without incident. 

Unfortunately, that leaves 0.01% that don't. 

Which is why the member companies of The Chemical 
Manufacturers Association are schooling local firefighters, police 
and ambulance teams in the right ways to respond to accidents 
involving hazardous chemicals. 

It's also why we have something called CHEMTREC. A 
twenty-four-hour emergency center designed to get accurate 
advice into the hands of emergency response personnel in the 
earliest stages of an accident, when it counts the most. And to 
quickly dispatch any of 225 emergency response teams to the 
site of serious incidents. Anywhere in the country. Day or night. 

We do all this for one simple reason. The risks associated 
with our chemicals don't end when they leave our plants. And 
neither do our efforts to make them safer. 


To find out more about what we're doing to produce, transport 
and handle chemicals more safely, call for our Responsible Care® 
Brochure at 1-800-624-4321. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


A s our journalists in three cities set out to cover the astonish- 
ing events in the Soviet Union last week, none of us could 
guess the outcome. We were certain of one thing, though: our 
staff has an extraordinary wealth of expertise on the subject. 

Heading the team in Moscow was bureau chief John Kohan, 
who studied Russian in the U.S. and Leningrad, and has reported 
and written stories on the Soviet Union since 1975. On hand too 
were correspondent James Carney and reporter Ann Simmons, 
both Russian speakers. During the unsettling days and nights af- 
ter the announcement of the coup, invaluable assistance came 
from the bureau staff—secretary Emma Petrova, driver Boris 
Tyunin and office researcher Yuri Zarakhovich, the first Soviet 
citizen to file for TIME as a formally accredited reporter. 

In New York City we had senior writer Bruce Nelan, a former 
Moscow bureau chief who wrote our 1989 Man of the Decade 
cover story on Gorbachev. Working with him were assistant edi- 
tor Brigid O’Hara-Forster, whose research about Soviet politics 
is given added breadth by her abiding interest in the works of 
Chekhov, and Kevin Fedarko, who has a master’s in Russian his- 
tory and literature. In Washington, Strobe Talbott and David 
Aikman provided insights gained doing numerous Soviet stories. 
Since 1969, when he was an intern in the Moscow bureau, Strobe 
has made nearly 30 trips to the Soviet Union. His story on Gorba- 
chev and the hard-liners in this week’s special section draws on 
reporting from a visit there early this summer. Talbott is collabo- 
rating with historian Michael Beschloss on a book about the Bush- 
Gorbachev relationship, to be published next year. Aikman, who 
has a Ph.D. in Russian and Chinese history, has followed Boris 
Yeltsin since 1989 and has twice interviewed the Russian leader. 
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The Moscow team: Simmons, Carney, Kohan and Zarakhovich 


“He turned around gratefully, grinned, 
and said, ‘The KGB would not be pleased to know 
that you may have saved my life.’ ” 


When he visited New York City in 1989, Aikman recalls, “I once 
had to practically leap upon his back to stop him from crossing Sec- 
ond Avenue as a garbage truck bore down upon the intersection. 
He turned around gratefully, grinned, and said, ‘The KGB would 
not be pleased to know that you may have saved my life.’ ” Instead, 
as our story explains, Yeltsin’s career is prospering. 
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They wintered in Bermuda, 
Summered in The Hamptons, 
And even their gin had a splash. 


They were the worlds first jet setters. And the 
jet was still 40 years away. If it was warm, beautiful 
and had plenty of water, the beautiful people of the 
1920 turned it into their playground. Newport. 
Miami. Southampton. 

The beaches became their ballroom. 

The boardwalks took the place of 
the fashion show runway. And 
the nightlife of the big cities— 

the orchestras, the nightclubs, 

the entertainers—followed 
them to the sun. 


Even their taste in cocktails 





followed. Because the very same gin that made 
the perfect Martini in Manhattan made the per- 
fect gin and tonic in Newport: a tall, iced glass of 
Gilbey’ with a splash of tonic. 

True, the days of the grand old boardwalks 
are long gone, and the big band by 
the water has been replaced by the 
boombox, but at least a bit of 
the old magic from the great 
resort life of the twenties is 

coming back. 
The Gilbey’ and tonic is once 


again making quite a splash. 





Gilbey’. The Authentic Gin. 
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LETTERS 


BUSYBODIES & CRYBABIES 


“What has 
happened to the 
right to privacy, 
normally so dear 
to Americans?” 


Rafael Manon 
Melbourne 


You touched the center of the change 
in the American character [NATION, Aug. 
12}. Somehow we have to return logic and 
common sense to the national psyche by 
recognizing that only real victims deserve 
our sympathy, that busybodies infringe on 
everyone’s freedom and that we all have 
the right to be different. 

Billy W. Beaty 
Dayton 


You were so busy wagging your finger 
and tut-tutting about journalists who find 
“no sexual charge too old or too trivial to 


pass up” that you failed to notice that in 














THE SUMMIT: New Hope for Mideast Peace 


TIME | 





the same issue your Grapevine page did ex- 
actly that. In giving out the “Pee-wee Her- 
man Awards,” TIME referred to Prince An- 
drew as “the Royal Stud” and told us that 
the father of the Duchess of York (“Fer- 
gic”) was a “loyal member of a London 
‘health’ club specializing in massage and 
Talk about old and trivial. 
Don Hewitt and Marilyn Berger Hewitt 
New York City 


sex.” 





ZISULUS=_ 
INV EON 


It’s time the American public took a 
critical look at itself. Maybe now we can 
become the people we imagine we 
already are. 

Mary Ellen Brew 
Spencerport, N.Y. 


A nation that has grown out of misfits 
and outcasts, aristocrats and deportees, 
teetotalers and moonshiners, slaves and 
slavers will survive the petty behavior of 
busybodies and crybabies. 

Jon Adams 
Long Beach, Calif. 


The buck apparently now stops no- 
where. Our successes are our own, bul our 
failures are invariably caused by others. 

Brian Helgeland 
Los Angeles 


Why do you so harshly excoriate envi- 
ronmentalists and animal-rights advo- 
cates? Both attempt to defend the earth 
from continued overweening abuse. 

Ruth R. Yanne 
Longmeadow, Mass. 





It’s the Law 

In your item about a New York State 
social-services employee who allegedly 
robbed banks on his days off [NATION, 
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Aug. 12], a federal prosecutor called the 
state’s hiring the man despite his prior 
criminal record “mind boggling.” Perhaps 
a lesson in the law would help clear the 
prosecutor's head. Public agencies cannot 
deny employment to anyone solely because 
of acriminal record. 
Terrance M. McGrath 
N.Y. State Department of Social Services 
Albany 





Shelby Steele’s Perspective 
African-American author Shelby 
Steele hits the nail on the head [INTER- 
view, Aug. 12]. The criterion for affirma- 
tive action should not be race; it should be 
whether a person is disadvantaged in edu- 
cation, income or health. 
Marilyn Chates 
Grand Isle, Vt. 





We who live in the Bay Area are famil- 
iar with Steele’s lopsided, black-bashing 
banter. It gives him the publicity he thrives 
on. He does little to aid any agenda other 
than his own. The Clarence Thomas nomi- 
nation offers Steele the opportunity of a 
lifetime to sing the praises of a fellow con- 
servative pawn while dancing to the tune of 
the white establishment's master plan. 

Loma Meyer 
East Palo Alto, Calif. 





Real Hardships in Cuba 


Your description of the social and eco- 
nomic adversities facing young people in 
Cuba today only scratched the surface 
[WoRLD, Aug. 12]. You did not discuss the 
serious human-rights abuses that continue 
to take place in that country. While your 
article spoke of fun and frolic in the streets 
| of Havana and the “hardship” of doing 











Not So Physically Correct 


It was undoubtedly the pictures that did 
it, but our People item on the 1992 








Washington wrote, “This is a hypocritical 
betrayal of your general stance on 
equality for women.” Diane Garvin- 
Lofshult of LaCosta, Calif., thought we 
were clever to run the story near Barbara 
Brandon's cartoon strip ridiculing sexist 
attitudes. Judy Fellers of Springfield, 
Va., had a plea for equal, uh, coverage, 
suggesting that we at least balance the 
pinups with pictures of attractive men 
instead of showing “a fat sumo wrestler,” 
as we did on our July 22 People page. 











without designer jeans, it mentioned noth- 
ing of the persecution of Cuban political 
dissidents, many of whom are under 18. 
Our organization can provide the gory de- 
tails. You can be sure that the children, 
nieces and nephews of Roberto Luque Es- 
calona, who was recently imprisoned for 
writing an open letter criticizing the Cuban 
government, aren’t out partying all night at 
the local disco. 
Lilian S. Dorka, Project Coordinator 
Of Human Rights, Inc. 
Washington 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York. New York 10020 
Fax number; (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home 
telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clanty or space 
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CRITICS’ VOICES 





DOC HOLLYWOOD. An 
impatient young doctor 
(Michael J. Fox) stumbles into 
a serenely integrated 
community in South 
Carolina—*Hee Haw hell,” he 
calls it—and acquires a pig, a 
girlfriend and some scruples. 
It’s a feature-length attack of 
the aw-shucks, but Fox, world’s 
nicest star, makes it painless. 





TRUST. Typical Hal Hartley di- 
alogue: “Will you trust me?” 
“Ifyou trust me first.” In this 
deadpan romance, the writer- 
director limns the palship of a 
pregnant high schooler (Adri- 
enne Shelly) and a sociopath 
genius (Martin Donovan). An- 
other fond sketch of losers 
from the down-scale version of 
Woody Allen. 








BY TIME’S REVIEWERS. Compiled by Andrea Sachs 


ANOTHER YOU. A congenital 
liar (Gene Wilder) and his con 
man friend (Richard Pryor) get 
involved in an elaborate insur- 
ance scam. This comedy is com- 
plicated too—but a big why- 


bother. By now these two gifted 


farceurs are doing it from 
memory, not from inspiration. 
The parts keep moving long af- 
ter the machine is turned off. 


TELEVISION 





DREAM ON (1180, Sunday 
nights). Book editor and di- 
vorced dad Martin Tupper 





(Brian Benben) is trying to 
make sense of the "90s. So why 
do scenes from ‘50s TV shows 
keep popping into his head? In 
its second season, this decided- 
ly adult sitcom, which makes 
deft use of old black-and-white 
clips, is better than ever. 


| 





WHO WILL TEACH FOR 


AMERICA? (pps, Sept. 3, 9 p.m. 


on most stations). In late 1989 
Wendy Kopp conceived a sort 
of domestic Peace Corps to 
bring the best young teaching 
minds to underserved inner- 
city and rural schools. This inti- 
mate, uplifting account of the 
program’s first year is guaran- 
teed to make you smile. 





BOB DYLAN: THE BOOTLEG 
SERIES, VOLS. 1-3 (Colum- 
bia). Since its release almost 
five months ago, this mind- 
snapping collection of rare, un- 
released or alternate takes of 
58 Dylan tunes has racked up 
sales over 300,000 and has in- 
spired everyone from Paul Mc- 
Cartney to Frank Zappa to 
scour their vaults. This collec- 
tion ($45.95 for the 3-CD set) 
stands apart, though: it is the 
audio notebooks of rock’s 


| greatest songwriter. Songs that 








Dylan leaves off a record would 
make history for anyone else. 
The last three tunes in Vol. 3, 
including the beautiful Series of 
Dreams, are the most recent 
and demonstrate beyond doubt 
that he’s still the guy to beat. 


EMIL GILELS: PROKOFIEV & 
KABALEVSKHI (harmonia mun- 
di). Gilels was magisterial in 
both Prokofiev's brilliantly fer- 
tile Concerto No. 3 and his Sec- 
ond Sonata, but the exuberant, 
captivatingly melodic Piano 
Concerto No. 3, with composer 
Dmitri Kabalevski conducting, 
makes this reissue irresistible. 


GEORGE LEWIS WITH KID 
SHOTS/THE GEORGE LEWIS 
RAGTIME JAZZ BAND OF NEW 
ORLEANS (American Music, 
1206 Decatur St., New Orleans, 
La. 70116). These two CDs 





| bracket the first decade of the 


so-called New Orleans jazz re- 
vival, spearheaded by this lyri- 
cal and passionate clarinetist 
who inspired jazz traditionalists 
around the world. The first al- 
bum is a remastering of the leg- 
endary 1944 sides recorded by 
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jazz historian William Russell; | modern Hungarian culture in | lines well before Andrew 
the second is a previously un- the years before and after the Lloyd Webber came along, 
issued 1952 session. Both cap- | war that was supposed to have has been a cult icon since its 
ture the power and drive of | ended all wars. Through Sept. 1956 Broadway production. 
Lewis at his peak. 8. New York City Opera has a 
new staging. It stars Louis 
| THREE BLIND MICE: HOW THE MOST HAPPY FELLA. Quilico as the middle-aged 
THE TV NETWORKS LOST Frank Loesser’s Napa Valley lover of a pert mail-order 
THEIR WAY by Ken Auletta fable, done along operatic bride. 


(Random House; $25). It’s no 
secret that CBS, NBC and ABC 
began hitting the skids in the 
PERCUSSION FOUR. Gwen mid-1980s; this long book re- 
Verdon restages a hit number ports the high-level pratfalls in 
from Dancin’, the Broadway meticulous and sometimes 
delight by her late husband Bob | gossipy detail. 


Fosse, for Chicago’s esteemed é 
I= 
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Hubbard Street Dance Compa- 
ny this week at the Ravinia Fes- 
tival in Highland Park, Ill. 






THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
The Oregon Shakespeare Fes- 
tival at Ashland and its sister STANDING IN THE TEMPEST: 
stage in Portland form the larg- | PAINTERS OF THE HUNGAR- 
est U.S. regional theater. New IAN AVANT-GARDE, 1908- 
artistic director Henry Woron- 1930, The Nelson-Atkins Mu- 


icz plays Petruchio in The seum of Art, Kansas City. More 
Shrew through September; he than 150 paintings, drawings 
directs Jerry Sterner’s Other and prints along with historical 
People’s Money, a satire of cor- | newsreels and political posters, 
porate raiders, through Octo- many not previously seen in the | 
ber; both at Ashland. U.S., explore the flowering of 
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INTERVIEW 





Answering the Call of God 


Inthe 1990s 


From dealing with hostage takers to deciding whether to 
ordain gays, Archbishop of Canterbury GEORGE CAREY 
redefines his exacting job to suit the times 


By DAVID AIKMAN LONDON 


Q. You once said, “I've never found it easy to 
believe in God.” Why not? Has belief come 
easier over the years? 
A. | can identify with many people’s strug- 
gles with notions of faith. 
When you look at a world 
such as this and you see, for 
example, the Holocaust, 
this is where | identify with 
many of my Jewish friends, 
when 6 million Jews per- 
ished and probably at least 
that number again of Chris- 
tians and Russians and oth 
ers who died. Now, they 
must have said their pray- 
ers, and yet God didn’t de- 
liver them. There are no 
glib answers to that sort of 
thing. Having said that, I 
think the intellectual 
grounds for God and for 
the vitality and reality of the 
Christian faith are strong. 
Is beliet getting casicr 4 
Well, yes, I think it is. Sim- 
ply because, over the years, 
for me personally there 
have been many, many indi- 
cations of God's presence 
in the world, personal hap- 
penings where I've been 
convinced of his reality and 
answered prayer in all kinds 
of ways which I couldn't 
quantify. 


Q. What does being a Chris- 
tian mean to you? 

A. First of all, it is a person- 
al allegiance to a historical 
figure, Jesus Christ. It 
means believing in him and following his 
life-style, his person. For me, Christianity 
is a way of life. It is to be holy, a spiritual 
person for whom that spirituality takes a 
primary role in anything I do and anything 
I say. I think that is authentic Christianity. 
It’s the kind of thing that led the first Chris- 
tians to the stake 


Q. You have described a deep experience at 
the age of 17. What happened? 

A. I'd been brought up in a working-class 
family in the East End of London, bombed 


12 


out in the war, moved to our home in Es- 
sex, was a deep-thinking young man 
searching for something, was taken along 
to a local Anglican church and then found 
through the fellowship there the beginning 
of answers to some questions. | felt the 





reality of the Christian faith beginning 
then, and, no doubt about it, it was the be- 
ginning of a very deep and meaningful ex- 
perience. It was a real encounter with the 
living God. 


Q. Was there a lasting change in your per- 
sonality or your ambitions as a result of that? 
A. I suppose it is true to say that the experi- 
ence was so real to me that there was a 
moral change, no question about that. My 
family was solidly working class, and my 
mother and father were deeply intelligent. 
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They actually made the journey into the 
Christian faith later, after I did, and we 
were able to argue and discuss it together 
and so on. But meeting Christ also meant 
that I met education, and it had a very pro- 
found influence on my discovering the 
richness of life. I’ve said that at the age of 
17'4, I discovered the letter / in the English 
language, which, you know, isn’t much 
known among the English working class. 
Now that’s not to be élitist about it, but 
that was a reality. 


Q. Many people believe that all religions 
point in some way to God or at least to the 
idea of God. Why should people in a pluralis- 
tic world today prefer Christianity to other 
faiths? 

A. Well, I think many—not all—religions 
do point to God. Whether 
all religions lead to God is a 
different matter altogether, 
and, again, one has got to 
say within the Christian tra- 
dition that they don’t all 
lead to God, that Jesus 
Christ is the way, the truth 
and the life. 1 stand with 
that. The kind of people, 
however, who say that all 
religions lead to God are 
generally the ones who 
want to avoid any way ol 
getting to God. In other 
words, they want to sit on 
the fence themselves 


Q. You have said that Chris- 
tians should not proselytize 
adherents of other religions. 
How do you reconcile that 
with your statement that 
Christians “are under a his- 
toric mandate to proclaim 
their faith to all people"? 

A. I think there is a great 
difference between prosely- 
tizing and evangelizing 
Evangelizing is a portrayal 
of the person of Jesus 
Christ while sensitively lis 
tening to the views of other 
people, taking into account 
where other people are at, 
affirming where they are. 
Proselytizing is the arro 
gant assumption that the 
other person has nothing to offer to a de 
bate. There is no dialogue in proselytizing 
It is a kind of cowboys-and-Indians ap- 
proach to another person that robs him ot 
his dignity. Responsible evangelism always 
listens to the culture of a person. 


Q. What is your perspective on Jews and 
Judaism? 

A. Well, my perspective is that if you look 
at Romans, chapters 9 to 11, you will see 
that we could not be Christians today were 
it not for the Jews, and we owe so much to 
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This spectacular commemorative 
edition captures the excitement of 
Operation Desert Storm. Written by 
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INTERVIEW 
them. to the Old Testament, the life of the | Q. What is your position on ordaining 


Torah, the Prophets. They gave us the 
Messiah, Jesus Christ. The difference be- 
tween us, when we're agreed about so 
much, is Christology. I'd want to say, well, | 
have been captivated by this person, Jesus 
Christ, the onus is upon me to share him 


with all people, Jews and other people. But | 


in the eyes of Christians, Jews are always in 
a very special relationship with God. 


Q. Do you favor the admission of women to 
every rank in the Anglican priesthood? 

A. I see no reason why not. My theological 
starting point would be from the fact that I 


| believe that biblically, if you work this out 








from a theology of baptism, if you work it 
out from the theology of the Spirit's gifts to 
his people, to women as well, the evidence 
leads me to see the ordination of women to 
the priesthood as something quite logical 


| that follows from a woman as an equal in 


the sight of God. I can understand from the 
Roman Catholic side that the argument 
from tradition is a very important one. 
Women have not been in the ordained 
ministry for nearly 2,000 years, so this is a 
novel thing. Against that, I would argue 
that it took the church 1,825 years to come 
to terms with slavery and overrule it. 

Q. How do you balance this view against your 
desire to improve relations with Roman Cath- 
olics and the Eastern Orthodox Church, both 
of which oppose women’s ordination? 

A. | don’t think we must ever sacrifice the 
truth of Christianity for the peace of Chris- 
tians, so I believe that’s terribly important 
for me. I long for peace, I long for unity. I 
believe that it is at the very heart of our 
mission. But all our churches are not yet 
united, and yet the question of women’s or- 
dination has been put. Why should we sub- 
ordinate ourselves to the views of other 
churches with whom we are not yet in uni- 
ty? Rome has never sought Anglican ad- 
vice on any changes it made; neither did 
the Orthodox communion seek Roman 
Catholic advice. We're looking for the 
things that draw us together, and there is 
so much. That creates the greater pain, 
doesn’t it? 


Q. Many priests within the Anglican tradition 
have abandoned whole areas of historical 
Christian faith. Do you think there should be 
minimal criteria of belief for admission to the 
Anglican clergy? 

A. We already have it, actually, in that 
whenever I ordain or a bishop ordains, we 
read out the statements “Do you believe 
that the Bible contains all things necessary 
for salvation? Will you accept the doctrine 
of the Church of England? Will you obey 
the bishop?” And so on. People know they 
are actually going along with the whole 
package, which includes the trustworthi- 
ness of the Bible, its centrality in terms of 








authority and tradition and reason. So we 


can’t really pick and choose. 


avowed, practicing homosexuals? 

A. Now I know some people have called 
me homophobic. In fact, I’m far from that. 
I've ordained homosexuals, but I think 
we've all got to understand that the Bible is 
consistently against practicing homosex- 
uality, and therefore | would have to say, 
probably with the majority of bishops and 
probably the majority of Christians in the 
Church of England, that we see no way of 
going against that tradition. 


Q. Do you see your role as requiring you to 
speak out at times in criticism of the 
government? 

A. I hope I will have the faithfulness of my 
calling to be prepared to do that if I ever 
felt that our government and nation were 
either reneging on Christian values and 
commitment to the poor and helpless or 
acting in such a way that they were denying 
Christian truth. I have a very close relation- 
ship with the Prime Minister [John Major] 
and the ministers of government. We talk a 
lot to the Foreign Office about our hos- 
tages in Lebanon and about other things 
because the Anglican Communion is very 
much an international body. We are actu- 
ally more international than the British 
government. We've lost our empire, the 
Commonwealth is in name only, but the 
Anglican Communion has more than 32 
countries, so we've got all these links. 


Q. What do you hope to accomplish as 
Archbishop? 

A. | want to demystify the term evangelism 
and address the urgent need of being a rel- 
evant church in a needy world. We have to 
face the fact that for 150 years, the Church 
of England hasn’t really come to grips with 
the culture of its day, hasn’t addressed the 
central issues. We've actually plodded 
along very nicely. We've used our position 
well, I believe, in society. But we've been 
bleeding to death, and that is a very urgent 
issue we've got to face up to. It presents all 
kinds of challenges to us today. If we ended 
up being a smaller church but much more 
open and confident of doing good things, I 
would have felt we had achieved something 
very real indeed. 


Q. You once described the Anglican Church 
as “an old lady muttering platitudes through 
teethless gums.” What image would you like 
it to project? 

A. | think the image that I'd like to see is the 
picture in the Gospel of John, chapter 13, 
of Christ washing the feet of his disciples. 1 
think the church has got to take the form of 
a servant in stooping and sharing, in caring 
action. The person whose feet we are wash- 
ing? Well, it could be the homosexual, it 
could be the starving poor. It could be the 
very rich man who has no need of God. So 
the church has got to be the servant of all, 
and if it is, then it will be the kind of church I 
would be proud to belong to, s 
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Moving in the right direction 


Self-help is a grand thing. But, sometimes, even do-it-yourselfers need a 
larly when it comes to changing their own motor oil and dis- 
posing of the used oil. 

Many motorists who change their own oil may—inadvertently—be 
harming the environment, particularly if they pour the used oil down a 
drain, dump it on the ground, or empty it into a container which is then 
tossed in the : 

Used motor oil disposed of in these ways can contaminate water 
supplies and destroy vital organisms in the soil. Unfortunately, according 
to some government studies, an estimated 175 million gallons of used 
motor oil are poured into drains, dumped on the soil, or sent to landfills by 

It doesn't have to be that way. Many communities have their own 
used-oil collection sites for handling such materials. 

Last year, we began a national effort to help create a higher level of 
consumer awareness of this problem. Under that program, over 200 
Mobil stations in Florida and the Baltimore/Washington area began 
accepting used oil and arranging for it to be transported to oil recyclers. 
Several hundred more dealers agreed to participate in our consumer edu- 


cation program. 

Today, the program has been expanded to selected markets in 
three more states—Arizona, California and Texas. Some 550 Mobil sta- 
tions now accept used oil, and more than 1,800 others have joined in the 
education effort. By the end of the year, we expect to roll out this pro- 
gram to northern New England, the Middle Atlantic region, the Midwest, 
New York State and the Metropolitan New York City area. 

All you need do is pour your used oil into a clean container, such as 
a used plastic jug. Then bring it to a participating Mobil service station or 
other local oil-collection site. Call your state or county solid-waste depart- 
ment to find the location nearest you. 

Mobil is committed to being environmentally responsible in all that 
we do. You should be, too. Won't you join us—and take care of the envi- 
ronment as you take care of your engine? Together, we can put used oil 
where it belongs. 


Mobil 
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/ Boris Yeltsin, fist upraised, rallies 
his forces in the center of Moscow 
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The Russian 


Revolution 


By LANCE MORROW —_ 

n abyss opened for a moment, 
and black bats flew out. They 
filled the air with old night- 





history that the world had been 
| forgetting. The Soviet Union was seized by 
a sinister anachronism: its dying self. Men 
with faces the color of a sidewalk talked 
about a “state of emergency.” They rolled 
in tanks and told stolid lies. The world 
imagined another totalitarian dusk, cold 
war again, and probably Soviet civil war as 
well. If Gorbachev was under arrest, who 
had possession of the nuclear codes? 


Three days: then the bats of history abruptly 
turned, flew back and vanished into the past. By act of 
will and absence of fear, the Russian people accom- 
plished a kind of miracle, the reversal of a thousand 
years of autocracy. 

Nadezhda Mandelstam, the brilliant, bitter me- 

moirist of the Stalin era, wrote in the early “70s: “Evil 
has great momentum, but the forces of good are inert. 
The masses ... have no fight in them, and will acqui- 
esce in whatever happens.” Until last week the Russian 
character was judged to be politically passive, even re- 
ceptive to brutal rule. At first the coup seemed to con- 
firm the norm. The news administered a dark shock, 
| followed immediately by a depressed sense of resigna- 
tion: of course, of course, the Russians must revert to 
their essential selves, to their own history. Gorbachev 
and glasnost were the aberration; now we are back to 
fatal normality. “Every country has the government it 
deserves,” Joseph de Maistre wrote in 1811. 

Now, after 74 years of communist dictatorship and, 
centuries before that, of czarist autocracy, the Russians 
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mares, throwbacks to a style of 








may get a government they have earned—a democracy. | 
For the first time, they did not subside into an accep- 
tance of overlords. Instead they turned last week’s reac- 
tionary coup into a transforming rite of passage, an ep- 
ochal event that forced even Gorbachev to re-examine 
his most basic beliefs and resign his post as head of the 
Communist Party. 

Citizens poured into the streets, determined, me- 
thodical and—the biggest change in a Russian experi- 
ence suffused with a genius for official terror-—astonish- 
ingly unafraid. They defied the junta’s curfew, built 
barricades around the Russian Parliament Building, 
where Boris Yeltsin had organized his resistance. They 
had absorbed something about people power from 
Prague, Berlin, even Vilnius. A crowd of Muscovites 
brought a column of armored personnel carriers (APCs) 
to a halt, stuffing rosebuds and wildflowers into gun 
barrels. A line of women stood ready to face down 
troops with a single banner: SOLDIERS: DON’T SHOOT 
MOTHERS AND SISTERS. Clearly the soldiers had orders 
not to use force. One of a dozen soldiers who marched 
to the central telegraph office on Tverskaya Street, 
when confronted by outraged Muscovites, showed 
them that the clip of his automatic weapon was empty. 
When the tanks did move, people were ready with gaso- 
line-filled bottles (named, of course, after the old 
Stalinist V.M. Molotov). Tank drivers, even paratroop 
commanders, defected to the resistance. Miners went 
on strike. 

With all of that, the 
people of Russia last 
week purchased their 
freedom and citizenship. 
They abolished serfdom 
in Soviet political life. 
The event is one of the 
turning points of world 
history, proclaiming the 
end of a totalitarianism 
that has destroyed so 
much of the 20th century. 


The surrender 
of the old 
order in 
Moscow: what 
began asa 


reactionary 
coup became a 
transforming 
rite of 
passage. 
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The course of the coup was surreal. Has television, 
which helped unravel the putsch, come to enforce its 
own brief attention span upon history? Recent great 
events—the breakup of Eastern Europe, the Persian 
Gulf war, the failure of the coup—seem to be enacting 
themselves in shorter and shorter time frames. Three 
days last week undid 10 centuries of civic dormancy. It is 
possible that the world is dividing between blood feuders 
and channel changers. The blood feuders, like zealots in 
Ireland or the Middle East, cannot forget revenge, even 
over many years; the impatient channel changers of the 
electronic age favor fast-paced, variable and possibly 
shallow new realities. The old communists are blood 
feuders. The new Russians are channel changers. 

The Gang of Eight was caught between the feud 
and the change. Its coup looked like Stalin’s ruthless- 
ness written on the fifth carbon, a smudgy, illegible 
piece of work. It was fitting that stupidity should be a 
prevailing theme. An oafish brainlessness has for dec- 
ades hung over the Soviet communist venture like one 
of Nikita Khrushchev’s suits. Its secret has never been 
intelligence but rather ruthlessness. The cardinal rule 
of coupmaking, says Edward Luttwak of Washing- 
ton’s Center for Strategic and International Studies, is 
“to seize control of all the centers of power in one fell 
swoop, to paralyze the situation.” Even banana repub- 
lics know this. The Gang of Eight was inexplicably 


| though mercifully inept. Perhaps the conspirators 
| picked up some debilitatingly humane manners dur- 





ing the Gorbachev era. They did not launch a coup but 
proffered a sort of half-coup, saying complimentary 
things about Gorbachev and holding out the possibili- 
ty of working with him again. The Gang was a bit like 
an assassin named Karakozov, who tried to shoot Czar 
Alexander II in 1866, missed, and is said to have 
shouted to bystanders as the police led him away, 
“Fools! I did it for you!” 

The biggest mistake the Emergency Committee 
made was not to kill both Gorbachev and Yeltsin. But 
the plotters craved constitutional legitimacy for their il- 
legitimate act and could not bring themselves to be ruth- 
less about it. “They may have had Leninist nostalgia,” 
says Luttwak, “but they didn’t have a Leninist tempera- 
ment—which is to shoot the bastards.” 

Many ineptitudes: 
tyranny does its best 
work in the dark, and in- 
formation is often more 
powerful than guns. But 
the committee did not 
grasp that rudiment ei- 
ther. It did not shut down 
the country’s television, 
telephones and other 
communications with 
the rest of the world. Or 
maybe it could not have 


The dawn of the 
new: a flag of the 
Russian republic 
above the 
barricades. The 


Russians are no 
longer to be 
governed like 
Dostoyevsky 
characters. 
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done so anyway, so pervasive, adaptable and versatile 
are the electronic instruments of our age. 

More broadly, the cabal failed because it was an 
old-style coup in a new-style society. The Russian peo- 
ple have been transformed over a period of years. They 
are not the Russians whom Bertrand Russell was talk- 
ing about when he justified Bolshevik despotism by say- 
ing “If you ask yourself how Dostoyevsky’s characters 
should be governed, you will understand.” The new So- 
viets owe much of their transformation and fearless- 
ness to Gorbachev—and by last week they were using 
that freedom to outgrow him. 


ndependent power centers have taken hold in 

the new Soviet Union. There are republic lead- 

ers, legitimately elected mayors, legislators, in- 

dependent journalists. The society is too vari- 

ous and too well educated for rulers to control 

in the old Stalinist way. Russians are not, as 
Marx called them, “rude Asiatics.” Blair Ruble, direc- 
tor of the Kennan Institute of Advanced Russian 
Studies at the Woodrow Wilson Center, has observed, 
“There has been a general trend throughout the post- 
war period toward increasing education, urbanization 
and professionalization of the labor force. Those 
trends bring with them different attitudes toward au- 
thority and a greater desire to control one’s destiny. | 
It’s not the same society it was a generation ago.” 

The Soviet military-security apparatus tried to use 
ominously rumbling, fume-belching columns of tanks 
and APCs to bring Moscow to submission, but proved 
no more potent than the Wizard of Oz. The commu- 
nist system by last week had reached such an advanced 
state of debility that the brain was no longer capable 
of sending commands to the limbs. What most Soviets 
will remember about “Acting President” Gennadi 
Yanayev is his trembling hands as he tried to explain 
himself on television. 

The coup was not necessarily doomed to failure. 
Many millions of Soviet citizens did not demonstrate 
against the takeover, but sat back, awaiting the out- 
come. If other conspirators try again to overthrow the 
government, they will have learned some lessons from 
August 1991, They will not make the same mistakes. 
Suppose the plotters had killed Gorbachev and Yeltsin, 
found army units to invade the Parliament Building, 
locked up the country’s media, communications, air- 
ports and roads . . . The outcome might have been infi- 
nitely messier and more dangerous, both for the Soviets 
and for the world. And a spirit of vindictiveness against 
all communists may still come to haunt the land. 

But the event is probably irrevocable. Russian his- 
tory is a progression of false dawns, from Catherine 
the Great to Peter the Great to the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion to the Khrushchev thaw. Last week’s looked like 
the real thing. —Reported by John Kohan/Moscow and 
J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 
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By BRUCE W. NELAN 


ikhail Gorbachev did not 
return from his Crimean 
captivity a hero. Worse, 
he did not realize it. If he 
had, he might have bet- 
ter used the drama of his 72 hours in the 
hands of the secret police to advance his 
standing among a people disgusted with 
his halfhearted economic reforms and 
political vacillation. He could have gone 
out to thank the Muscovites who had 
struggled for him as they defied the 
spectral Stalinists who were trying to 
bring back the past. He could have pub- 
licly embraced his former foe, Boris Yel- 
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ian Revolution ——— 
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tsin, and accepted with a flourish the 
sudden, almost unlimited opportunity 
to create a new society atop the wreck- 
age of the Soviet system. 

Most obvious of all, he could have 
denounced the Communist Party for co- 
vertly supporting the coup against him 
and resigned as its leader. / such a 
betrayal, how could he remain a Com- 
munist and vow to “work for the renew- 
al of the party” 

But he failed to seize the moment. 
Only on Saturday night, after a series of 
intense conversations with several close 
advisers, did Gorbachev come to the in- 
escapable conclusion. He announced he 
could not carry on as General Secretary 
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of the party and was resigning immedi- 
ately. What’s more, he recommended 
that the Central Committee dissolve it- 
self, and authorized local elected coun- 
cils to take control of the party’s exten- 
sive property holdings around the 
country. 

The almost 400 members of the Cen- 
tral Committee, once one of the coun- 
try’s most powerful institutions, sudden- 
ly faced the prospect of losing their jobs 
as well as the privileges—from dachas to 
chauffeur-driven sedans—that so infuri- 
ated the average Soviet worker. Gorba- 
chev’s decision, however, did more than 
rip the heart out of the once monolithic 
party. His move signaled that the Com- 








munist Party’s influence over the coun- 
try’s affairs was finished once and for all, 
its structure shattered and its 15 million 
members across the country forced to 
reshape their political allegiances. 
Analysts in the Soviet Union and the 
West thought they saw Yeltsin’s hand in 
Gorbachev's move, but in a way he goes 
Yeltsin one better. In July the Russian 
president had ordered party committees 
out of the offices, factories, army and 
KGB units in Russia. Gorbachev now con- 
firms that order—which he had opposed 
until last week—and effectively extends 
it to the entire country. For decades the 
party structures behind the scenes in gov- 
ernment, industry and the security forces 





































In building the 
new Union, a 
new balance 
of political 
power: this 
time around, 
Yeltsin—not 
Gorbachev—is 
the senior 
partner 



















| had controlled all official decisions. They 


had also put up some of the toughest 
rearguard opposition to Gorbachev’s ef- 
forts to press on with perestroika. 

Yet Gorbachev's decision to quit the 
party had the smell of desperation; it is 
certain to have no impact on the acceler- 
ated breakup of the Union and does lit- 
tle to burnish the Soviet leader’s creden- 
tials as a front-rank reformer. “It would 
have been greatly to his advantage had 
he done this a year ago,” said Eduard 
Shevardnadze, a former Gorbachev ally 
who angrily resigned as Foreign Minis- 
ter last December and quit the party in 
July. “But now? It is too late.” 

For two days after his return to Mos- 
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cow, Gorbachev had seemed out of 
touch with events. Shocked by his tem- 
porary ouster and perhaps distracted by 
his wife Raisa’s poor health, he retreat- 
ed into the safety of bureaucratic rou- 
tine. He closed himself away in the 
Kremlin and used television speeches 
and a press conference to address his 
rescuers. Only well down his list did he 
mention Yeltsin among those to be 
thanked. The Russian crowds were not 
impressed, Just beyond the Kremlin wall 
in Red Square, a sea of marching, flag- 
waving demonstrators chanted “Yel- 
tsin! Yel-tsin!” and shouted for Gorba- 
chev to resign or resume his interrupted 
vacation. 

If Gorbachev is to have any political 
future at all, he will have to make com- 
mon cause with Yeltsin and deliver 
more drastic economic reforms more 
quickly than he has ever contemplated. 
He will have to transform not only the 
government but the entire country as 
well. At his rambling press conference 
the day he returned, Gorbachev ducked 
the question of whether he or Yeltsin 
now holds more power. ““We have been 
bound together by the situation,” he 
said. 

The new balance between them is al- 
ready clear. Yeltsin is the senior part- 
ner, With the hard-liners in flight, the 
union treaty they conspired to head off 
will turn the country into a confedera- 
tion, a “Union of Sovereign Soviet Re- 
publics.” The power to govern will flow 
out from the central offices in Moscow 
to the parliaments of Kazakhstan and 
Uzbekistan, and especially to the largest 
of all, Yeltsin’s Russia. “Gorbachev is 
back in power,” says Alex Pravda, a So- 
viet expert at St. Antony’s College, Ox- 
ford University, “but the presidential of- 


| fice is shrinking under his feet.” 


For his part, Yeltsin erased his early 
reputation for buffoonery. He retains his 
boundless energy and larger-than-life 


| quality, but as George Bush pointed out, 


| tsin acted. He 


“flamboyance is a very positive quality as 
you climb up there and encourage your 
people.” The Russian president proved 
last week that he was a leader in the most 
demanding sense—decisive, foresighted 
and courageous. When many senior offi- 
cials in Moscow and the 15 republics 
watched and waited to test the wind, Yel- 
declared himself the 
guardian of democracy and fulfilled his 
promise. Nor did he rest on his laurels: in 
the hours and days after the coup, Yel- 
tsin seized the opportunity to issue a fist- 
ful of far-reaching decrees. Some, such as 
temporarily suspending six newspapers, 
were almost as undemocratic as the old 
system. And Yeltsin’s boorish bossing of 
Gorbachev in the Russian parliament 
carried hints of an autocratic style that 
may do the country more harm than 
good in the long run. The impassioned 
Yeltsin may need to be reminded at 
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The pre-revolutionary flag of Russia in Red Square: it now flies over the republic’s parliament and even over Communist Party headquarters 


times about the importance of zakonnost 
(legality) in his haste to bring about rapid 
change. 

Even if Yeltsin and Gorbachev learn 
to work well together, they confront 
enormous tasks. The problems that pre 
ceded the coup—economic decline, 
government deadlock, systemic decay— 
are still there. At the top of the agenda 
is the immediate need to purge the cur- 
rent leadership of coup plotters, accom- 
plices and sympathizers. It was clear last 
week that the country has no patience 
for continuing any of these men in of- 
fice, yet there is a need for expertise and 
experience for the rebuilding that must 
get under way. But it is all happening 
faster and more roughly than many can 
handle. 


The Vanquished Party 

In its wake the coup left the kind of dev- 
astated power structure that followed 
the democratic revolutions in Eastern 
Europe in 1989 and 1990. Even before 
Gorbachev’s decision to decapitate the 
Communist Party, local governments 
had taken action. Central Committee 
headquarters in Moscow was sealed, 
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party activities were banned or restrict- 
ed in several republics, and leading 
communist publications were out of 
business. 

A wave of public revulsion rolled 
across the country. Moscow party chief 
Yuri Prokofiev was hauled in for ques- 
tioning by the state prosecutor. Demon- 
strators toppled statues of Lenin and 
other communist heroes in major cities, 
and some democratic reformers were 
worried that the rising spirit of vindic- 
tiveness might threaten the safety of 
party officials, especially in non-Russian 
republics. 


A Disastrous Economy 

Gorbachev’s attempt to move from a 
centrally controlled to a market econo- 
my has been in motion for years but still 
remains in limbo. To push the economy 
ahead while the government is being re- 
paired, Gorbachev last week appointed 
an executive panel. Its members include 
Russian Prime Minister Ivan Silayev; 
Arkadi Volsky, who has been pushing 
for conversion of defense plants to civil- 
ian production; and Grigori Yavlinsky, 
an economist best known for helping 
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draft the so-called 500-Day Plan for rad- 
ical reform. 

Gorbachev's near zero popularity 
stemmed from his failure to bring even a 
modicum of improvement to living stan- 
dards. Soviet gross national product fell 
10% in the first six months of this year. 
Prices have risen 48%, and the distribu- 
tion system has broken down complete- 
ly. Though the Emergency Committee 
did not mention it, the defense budget is 
rising from 26% of the budget in 1990 to 
36% in 1991. More than half of all in- 
dustrial production is military. 

The overarching criticism of Gorba- 
chev’s economic reforms is that he de- 
stroyed the old command system with- 
out putting anything workable in its 
place. Most Western economists agree 
that before any significant assistance is 
provided, the Soviet Union will have to 
create a new economic structure. Up to 
now, Gorbachev has claimed that the re- 
actionaries held him back. But they 
have been flushed out. Some senior offi- 
cials in Washington think Gorbachev is 
part of the problem. “Sure, the coup 
plotters were obstacles to economic re- 
form,” says an Administration foreign 
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Now you can have one of 
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computers without breaking 
your bank account. 

The ToshibaT2000 note- 
book computer offers a high- 
resolution VGA screen, 40 
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that doesnt resemble the federal 
budget deficit. 

If you would like more in- 
formation on the affordable 
T2000, call us at 1-800-457-7777. 
Then prepare for takeoff. 
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286 processor that can run lit- 
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Defiant cheers for Boris Yeltsin: thousands of Muscovites refused to sell democracy for promises of larger servings of bread and sausage 


policy expert, “but so was Gorbachev.” 


Tainted Government 

It was not just the people involved in the 
coup who were tainted; the institutions 
from which they came—the party, army 
and KGB—were also finally discredited 
last week. If Gorbachev is really intent 
on perestroika, which means restructur- 
ing, this is his golden moment. He can 
purge, break up and decentralize at will. 
In fact, he and the other leaders of the 
society will need virtually to reinvent the 
government and then find new people to 
staff it. 

In his initial moves last week Gorba- 
chev gave few signs he was willing to go 
that far. He declared himself “a socialist 
by ideology” and disclaimed any inten- 
tion “to turn to a witch hunt.” 

Perhaps he feared that a serious 
search for villains would turn up his own 
name. He squirmed uncomfortably 
when he was asked at his press confer 
ence why he had appointed and retained 
the men who betrayed him. As his old 
friend Alexander Yakovlev put it, Gor- 
bachev was partly to blame for the coup 
because he was “guilty of forming a 


team of traitors.” Dmitri Yazov and 
Vladimir Kryuchkov had been openly 
plotting against him for months and still, 
almost incredibly, he confessed he had 
trusted them. “I simply didn’t believe 
that Yazov was part of the coup,” he 
said, 

After meeting on Friday, Gorbachev 
and Yeltsin strode into the Russian par- 
liament chamber together. From the 
moment they entered, Yeltsin seemed 
to loom commandingly over the Soviet 
President. Yeltsin made no secret of his 
conviction about who owed what to 
whom. Gorbachev began his speech like 
an unpopular child reading a book re- 
port before his classmates. Heckling 
grew so loud that he complained, ‘My 
situation is bad enough. Don’t compli- 
cate it.” 

The classroom impression was 
heightened when Gorbachev an 
nounced a list of new ministers in the 


| central government; it read as if it had 


been drafted by Yeltsin. The new KGB 
chief, Vadim Bakatin, a former Interior 
Minister ousted at the instigation of the 
hard-liners last year, had been one of 
the first to denounce the coup commit- 
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tee and come to Yeltsin’s side. The next 
Minister of Defense, General Yevgeni 
Shaposhnikov, was the head of the air 
force last week when he refused to sup- 
port the coup. Yeltsin’s own interior 
minister, Viktor Barannikov, became 
national Interior Minister, the Soviet 
chief of police, replacing Boris Pugo. 

Gorbachev also announced that he 
had dismissed his Foreign Minister, Al- 
exander Bessmertnykh, who had devel- 
oped a case of “coup flu” when the 
putsch was launched. Then Gorbachev 
suggested that some of his ministers had 
not gone along with the plot. Yel- 
tsin promptly handed him a report on 
a mecting of the Cabinet of Ministers 
on the first night of the coup and said, 
“Read it.” Gorbachev read aloud that 
all but two of some 20 ministers 
named had backed the junta or did not 
Oppose it. 

He also admitted that the Commu- 
nist Party Central Committee had fallen 
in with the plotters. “You could even 
call them traitors,” he said. Precisely the 
word. Kazakhstan’s president, Nursul- 
tan Nazarbayev, announced that he had 
resigned from the Politburo and the 
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Central Committee to protest secret in- 
structions from the party secretariat in 
Moscow “to ensure that communists as- 
sist the State Committee for the State of 
Emergency.” 


A Fractured Union 
Some kind of union treaty will be signed, 
creating a new country in place of the 
old Soviet Union, and at least six repub- 
lics—Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, the 
Ukraine, Moldavia and Georgia—may 
remain outside it. All three Baltic states 
have formally declared their indepen- 
dence. On Saturday, the Ukraine’s par- 
liament did the same, though it also 
| called for a referendum on the question 





The Russian Revolution 


Most disgraced of all, the KGB is like- 
ly to be broken up. It may retain its for- 
eign intelligence functions, but will see 
its domestic security apparatus turned 
into a separate, smaller organization. 
Other portions may be reorganized as 
an immigration and customs service and 
as a security organization for officials, 
similar to the U.S. Secret Service. The 
Interior Ministry’s OMON special forces, 
the so-called Black Berets, are almost 
certain to be disbanded. 

While these changes may be healthy, 
they will not guarantee more democratic 
institutions in the republics. In the Bal- 
tics they probably will, but the story 
could be different in Central Asia. Some 








Symbol of the burial of the communist regime: funeral for those who died during the putsch 


in December. Gorbachev had been try- 
ing to prevent Baltic secession by wink- 
ing at the use of force and insisting on 
drawn-out legal procedures. Now he can 
hardly order the discredited army or In- 
terior Ministry to hold the Baltic repub- 
lics by force if they are determined to 
depart. The union treaty will devolve 
real power from the center—and Gor- 
bachev. Yeltsin says the coup showed 
him that Russia will not be safe until it 
has its own army. He has already created 
a Russian KGB that is taking over inter- 
nal security duties. Other republics will 
do the same, and because they are as- 
suming the power to tax, they can be ex- 
pected to finance their own security 
forces first. This will provide less money 
for the central government and its uni- 
formed services, and the lower income 
will in turn reduce the importance of the 
military-industrial complex that has 
dominated decisions in Moscow. 





| southern republics that went along with 
the coup are uninterested in reform. 

Officials in Washington and West- 
ern Europe make similar observations 
about Yeltsin. One of them says Yeltsin 
is “trying to impose at the republic level 
what he opposes at the national level,” 
that is, centralized control of the vast- 
ness of Russia. The residents of Mur- 
mansk, the official argues, “don’t want 
Yeltsin any more than Gorbachev tell- 
ing them what to do.” The leaders of 
other, smaller republics probably feel 
the same way. 


Real Democracy 

When the horizon clears after last 
week’s turmoil, one of its most visible 
consequences will be the insistent ques- 
tion of Gorbachev’s lack of democratic 
legitimacy. The constitutionality of his 
office was upheld, but not his personal 
claim to it. Yeltsin emerged as a formi- 
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dable political force because he was 
elected by popular vote. The same was 
true of Mayor Anatoli Sobchak of Len- 
ingrad and others who rallied the hun- 
dreds of thousands to oppose the coup. 
Gorbachev is not even a popularly elect- 
ed member of parliament, and its com- 
munist members are largely responsible 
for making him President. 

The union treaty will provide for 
drafting a new constitution and holding 
national elections, but Gorbachev might 
have to speed things up. “All the central 
institutions lack legitimacy,” says S. 
Frederick Starr, president of Oberlin 
College and a Soviet expert. Those in- 
clude the Congress of People’s Deputies 
and the Supreme Soviet. 
“The sole means of regaining 
it is through an election.” 
The Supreme Soviet was to 
meet this week to begin re- 
structuring the government. 
Whatever interim solution it 
might offer, however, will 
serve only to fill the gap until 
the country can go to the bal- 
lot box. 

Outsiders like to think of 
Gorbachev as a democrat 
and free-marketeer. He is 
neither, in the Western sense 
of the terms. Nor is Yeltsin, 
for that matter. Gorbachev 
has pushed the limits of his 
philosophy as far as he seems 
able to, from the rigidities of 
the state Stalin invented to a 
relatively open, moderately 
free Marxism. But he is a 
product of his upbringing 
and the party cocoon that 
nurtured him. He believes in 
the state, and that democra- 
cy, like revolution, should be 
directed from the top. 

Nevertheless, the coup ultimately 
failed because Gorbachev has been the 
leader of the Soviet Union for almost 
6% years and gave life to his unique poli- 
cies of perestroika, glasnost and demo- 
kratizatsiya. Blair Ruble of the Kennan 
Institute in Washington suggests Gorba- 
chev’s resignation from the party might 
signal his understanding “that he has to 
play a totally different role.” Lately, 
Gorbachev foolishly made common 
cause with the men who tried to over- 
throw him. But his life and, for the time 
being, his job were saved by the demo- 
cratic culture he created. The final irony 
may be that the democratic tide, swelled 
and strengthened by its astounding vic- 
tory last week, may now sweep him 
away. He has done so much that it may 
simply be impossible for him to do much 
more. —Reported by James Carney/ 
Moscow, J.F.0. McAllister/Washington and 
Strobe Talbott/Washington 
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No ONE KNOWS THE LAND LIKE A NAVAJO 


MEBSHBNe! Ina place studded with saguaros, gouged 
by arroyos, and knee-deep in cholla, it helps to know Navajo. 

The new Mazda Navajo. A four-wheeler so 
tough and smart, the editors of Motor Trend saw 
fit to name it the “1991 Truck of the Year.” So—— 

How did the Navajo earn this prestigious honor? 
With a 4.0-liter V6 mated to shift-on-the-fly four-wheel 
drive. And an independent front suspension system that 
gives each wheel a separate axle and coil spring. 

In fact, the Navajo can make even the harshest 
terrain actually comfortable. 

Or as MotorTrend magazine put it, “Driver and 
passenger comfort is this Mazda’ hallmark. The Navajos 
interior is accommodating and well-designed, and the 
suspension sops up bumps like... towels sop up spills.” 


They went on to say, “The Navajo enjoys 


a significant cost advantage over virtually all of its 
comparably-equipped competitors. Despite this key edge, 
it boasts...a full spectrum of power-assisted amenities... 
sportseats. ..power disc/drum brakes with rear ABS. ..and 
four-speaker AM/FM sound system.” 

So go ahead and get to know the land. Take your 
family. Take your camping gear. And take the advice of 
Motor Trend. Take the Mazda Navajo. 

36-MONTH/50,000-MILE WARRANTY 
No-deductible;*bumper-to-bumper’ protection. See your 


dealer for limited warranty details. For a free brochure on 


any new Mazdacar or truck, call toll-free, 1-800-345-3799, 
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THE SHAKEOUT 


Blunt Sword, Dented Shield 





Initially a su a supporter of perestroika, the KGB was 
traumatized by the coup. Soon it may be dismembered. 


By RICHARD LACAYO 





he KGB's headquarters on Moscow’s 

Dzherzhinsky Square is one of the 
most forbidding places in the Soviet 
imagination. Inside and underneath the 
area are the interrogation rooms and cells 
where in past decades thousands of citi- 
zens came face to face with state power 
and often terror. So it was with some 
trepidation that a massive crowd ad- 
vanced into the square in the aftermath of 


the failed coup—but its nerve soon 
strengthened. Within hours, thousands 
cheered as the statue of “Iron Felix’ 


Dzherzhinsky, who founded the secret po- 
lice immediately after the 1917 Bolshevik 
Revolution, was toppled from its central 
pedestal. It was a symbolic act of purga- 
tion—and revenge. 

Equally striking was the response from 
what used to be the most dreaded organi- 
zation in the Soviet Union. Nothing. In 
the coup’s aftermath, the KGB—it Calls it- 
self the Sword and Shield of the Commu- 
nist Party—showed itself to be as divided 
and traumatized by the actions of its dis- 
graced chief, Vladimir Kryuchkov, as was 
another pillar of power, the army. Once 
the plot had unraveled, the agency re- 
leased a statement declaring that “KGB 
servicemen have nothing in common with 
illegal actions by the group of adventur- 
ists.” After a bewildering two-day shuffle 
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of leaders, Vadim Bakatin, a liberal who 
was Gorbachev's Interior Minister until 
his dismissal last December, was appoint 
ed the KGB’s new chief. He is expected to 
move decisively in cleaning up the agency. 

As early as the first day of the coup, 
Time Moscow correspondent James Car- 
ney got an unmistakable indication of the 
KGB's ambivalence about the putsch. As 
he stood interviewing soldiers outside the 
Moscow Hotel, he was approached by a 
casually dressed man in his 30s who intro- 
duced himself as KGB agent Alexander 
Maisenko and produced the proper red 
identification card to prove it. “Not all of 
my colleagues in the KGB think that what 
is happening is a good thing,” he said. 
“Putting the army in the streets against 
the people is wrong.” 

The KGB's split identity derives from 
the origins of the Gorbachev era. The 
President was the handpicked successor 
of Yuri Andropov, the former Soviet lead- 
er who was once the KGB chief. From the 
outset, the KGB acceded to Gorbachev's 
programs of glasnost and perestroika, 
which were intended to help the Soviet 
Union catch up to the achievements of the 
West. During the first three years of peres- 
troika, the agency was largely untouched 
by the changes that were pressing upon 
other institutions, and strove to promote 
Gorbachev's goals of improving work dis- 
cipline, attacking corruption and foster- 
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Like the fallen statue of 
Dzherzhinsky, left, the fate of 
the KGB hangs in the balance 


ing greater industrial effi- 
ciency. 

Glasnost came to the 
KGB under Kryuchkov, who 
took over as a Gorbachev 
appointee in late 1988 with 
the promise of greater 
openness regarding agency 
affairs and cooperation 
with Western intelligence 
agencies in such areas as 
drug trafficking and terror- 
ism. But as the winds of glas- 
nost blew more strongly, the 
top echelons of the organi- 
zation grew nervous. The 
Old Guard complained that 
secret files were being 
opened and covert methods 
exposed. Kryuchkov react- 
ed harshly when dissident 
KGB Officers sounded off in 
the press about agency 
; meddling in ethnic conflicts 

or floated proposals to de- 
prive the KGB of its special troops. 

The biggest threat of all to the orga- 
nization was contained in the impending 
union treaty: it would loosen Moscow 
Center’s control of KGB units in the re 
publics and affect sensitive issues like se- 
curity budgets. By last winter some of 
the KGB’s top officers were in the fore- 
front of a conservative backlash, spear- 
heading a campaign against “economic 
sabotage” that singled out the develop- 
ing free-market sector as a special tar- 
get. Speaking before a secret session of 
the parliament in June, Kryuchkov lam- 
basted Gorbachev's entire program as a 
product of the c1A’s designs for “pacifi- 
cation and even occupation” of the Sovi- 
et Union. 


. the view of Western experts, the 
KGB is now likely to be drastically re- 
organized and stripped of much of its 
domestic responsibility. U.S. and British 
analysts suggest that the agency’s over- 
seas spy service, the First Main Direc 
torate (there are nine Main Director 
ates), will remain. A new organization, 
along the lines of the U,S.’s FBI, may be 
formed from the Second Main Director- 
ate (internal security). Such restructur- 
ing could mean, among other things, a 
dramatically smaller agency. American 
experts estimate the KGB's Current size 
at 600,000 members, 265,000 of them 
border guards, 230,000 in military units, 
and 40,000 assigned to domestic surveil- 
lance. Foreign intelligence, the ¢lite divi- 
sion, accounts for perhaps 20,000 opera- 
tives. The KGB of the future could be a 
rump organization, its feared sword 
blunted forever. —Reported by John Kohan/ 
Moscow and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 








The Silent Guns of August 





Though the army held its fire, it faces a leadership 
shake-up and a further erosion of power and influence 








ByRICHARDLACAYO 
hroughout Soviet history, Kremlin 


T leaders have taken special care to pre- 
vent the army from interfering in the na- 
tion’s internal politics. Yet the new order 
being established by Mikhail Gorbachev 
was not the kind that soldiers were accus- 
tomed to living with. Pulled out of Afghani- 
stan, shown the door in Eastern Europe, be- 
set by shrinking defense outlays, low pay 
and ethnic tensions, the army smarted un- 
der the changes sweeping the U.S.S.R. For 
the plotters of the coup, such discontent 
seemed to make the military a logical—if 
reluctant—ally. Its armed might made it an 
essential one. 

But when the moment came to strike, 
Defense Minister Dmitri Yazov was un- 
able to bring his firepower to bear. Gor- 
bachev’s drive for reform across all strata 
of society had left fault lines among the 
military as well, and the coup rapidly wid- 
ened them. The air force stood aside alto- 
gether, refusing orders to participate. As 
for the army, the 10 tank crews that defect- 
ed to Boris Yeltsin symbolized the greater 
number of soldiers who refused to counte- 
nance the violent overthrow of the govern- 
ment. Even troopers nominally supporting 
the junta were reluctant to fight. 

The army’s trauma is not over. Yazov 
was arrested and faces trial. His protégé, 
former Chief of the General Staff Mikhail 





Moiseyev, 52, played a role ambiguous 
enough to let Gorbachev name him acting 
Defense Minister shortly after the coup’s 
collapse. That decision alarmed those who 
expected the reinstated President to clean 
house. Under pressure from Yeltsin, Gor- 
bachev replaced Moiseyev one day later 
with an unambiguous reformer: Colonel 
General Yevgeni Shaposhnikov, 49, the 
commander of the air force who had re- 
fused to support the coup. 

A deeper purge of conservatives in the 
military is almost sure to follow. General 





On the first day of the coup, 
the people confront one 
of the people’s soldiers 


still about one-third of all 
government spending de- 
spite the diminution of East- 
West tensions, faces addi- 
tional reduction. Gorbachev 
has cut military forces by 
500,000, to 4 million, but 
even sharper reductions are 
likely. The withdrawal from 
Eastern Europe has sent sol- 
diers home to a severe hous- 
ing shortage: some 200,000 
are still quartered in tents, 
barracks and makeshift shel- 
ters throughout the country. 

Yet perestroika does 
have its appeal for some res- 
tive segments of the armed 
forces who could capitalize 
on the failed coup. The 
reform-minded Shchit 
(Shield) organization of for- 
mer officers, which wants to 
abolish compulsory service 
in favor of a volunteer, pro- 
fessional army, may get more attention. 
Middle-ranking officers, especially veter- 
ans of the Afghan war, are impatient for a 
switch from massive conventional forces to 
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| the high-tech systems that the U.S. fielded 


Valentin Varennikov, the commander of | 


ground forces who reportedly shared in Ya- 
zov’s plans was arrested; General Boris 
Gromov, a hero of the Afghan war thought 
to have been in charge of Interior Ministry 
forces in the coup, is another likely target. 
Officers and civilians in the military-indus- 
trial complex, which has fought Gorba- 
chev’s efforts to convert more defense 


plants to civilian purposes, can be expected | 


to fall as well. Marshal Sergei Akhromeyev, 
68, former chief of staff of the Soviet armed 
forces and. top military advisor to Gorba- 
chev, committed suicide on Saturday night, 
though his link to the plot was not clear. 
The new leadership that supplants the 
Old Guard will have to brace itself for a fur- 
ther restructuring of the army, which has al- 
ready suffered strains as a result of the 
changes brought about under Gorbachev. 
The military’s claim on the national budget, 
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so ably in the Persian Gulf. In their view, a 
market economy and the dismantling of 
the defense bureaucracy offer the only 
hope for modernizing the military. 

Hard-liners have tended to be clustered 
among older officers of colonel’s rank and | 
above, but the real dividing line is allegiance 
to the Communist Party. All top officers be- 
longed to the party, while a network of loy- 
alty officers ensures political orthodoxy 
throughout the ranks. The coup “wasn’t the 
army as such in revolt,” says Stephen Mey- 
er, a Soviet expert at M.LT. “It was the tired 
old nomenklatura, the party figures in the 
army.” In his first act as defense minister, 
Shaposhnikov resigned from the party and, 
on the basis of a decree issued by Yeltsin, 
ordered its cells banished from the bar- 
racks. The generals must also accept firmer 
control from the Supreme Soviet, whose 
members have shown growing interest in 
the defense budget and procurement. 

Even the concept of a single army is be- | 
ing questioned. To thwart future coup at- 
tempts, Yeltsin and other republic leaders 
plan to press ahead with plans to form sepa- 
rate armed forces—in effect republican 
guard units—that will not be answerable to 
Moscow’s command. That kind of chal- | 
lenge to its dominance of armed power will | 


| probably prevent the military from becom- 


ing a firm ally of change. The army will not 
wither away, but it will have to swallow re- 
forms that so troubled some of its generals 
that they went to the barricades to forestall 
them. —Reported by James Carney/Moscow and 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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The Russian Revolution 


POSTMORTEM 


Anatomy of 
A Coup 


| The dramatic tale of how a handful of party 
hacks hijacked Soviet democracy—until a 
popular revolt shattered their ill-hatched plans 





By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


t might have been the most widely 
advertised coup in history. Rumors 
and warnings had begun as early as 
the summer of 1990. According to 
British intelligence, elements of the 
Soviet army and KGB actually rehearsed a 
coup (under the guise of a countercoup) in 
February of this year. June brought what 
was soon called the “constitutional-coup 
attempt.” Prime Minister Valentin Pavlov 
asked the Supreme Soviet for the authority 
to issue decrees without Mikhail Gorba 
chev’s knowledge, but was rebuffed. In late 
July hard-liners published an announce 
ment appealing for “those who recognize 
the terrible plight into which our country 
has fallen” to support dramatic action to 
end disorder. They might as well have put 
up billboards shouting Coup! 

In hindsight, even the timing seems 
screamingly obvious. Gorbachev had des 
ignated Tuesday, Aug. 20, for the ceremo 
nial signing of a new union treaty with the 
presidents of the Russian and Kazakh re 
publics; other republics were expected to 
sign later, The treaty would transfer so 
many taxes, natural 
sources, even the state security appara 
to the republics as to make restoring 
ironfisted Kremlin control of the whole 
More- 
over, a new national Cabi- 
net would have been named 
by representatives of the re 
publics. Some of the even- 
tual coup leaders, including 
KGB chairman Vladimir 
Kryuchkov, Defense Minis- 
ter Dmitri Yazov and Inte 
rior Minister Boris Pugo, 
would almost certainly have 
lost their jobs. The plotters 
could not afford to let that 
treaty go into effect. 

Yet Gorbachev by 
own testimony was totally 
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unprepared. To some scholars and Soviet 
Officials that appears so odd as to suggest 
that the President himself had staged a Po 
temkin coup to win domestic and foreign 
sympathy. But that seems farfetched. More 
probably, the very volume and intensity of 
coup talk had dulled his political antennae; 
the cry of wolf was sounding old and tired 
Alexander Yakovlev, a close adviser, 
claimed after it was all over that he had 
even given Gorbachev the names of some 
likely—and, as it turned out actual—plot 
ters. The President, according to Yakovlev, 
had scoffed that they “lack the courage to 
stage a coup.” 

As late as 4 p.m. Sunday, working at his 
Crimean vacation retreat at Foros on the 
speech he intended to give at the treaty sign 
ing, Gorbachev telephoned Georgi Shakh 
nazarov, an aide and friend, who was vaca- 
rhey chatted briefly; 
Shakhnazarov heard nothing to indicate that 
his boss was in any way troubled. Less than an 
hour later, however, at 10 minutes to 5, the 
head of Gorbachev's security guards entered 


tioning nearby 


the President’s office and, as Gorbachev lat 
er recounted the story, announced that “a 
group of people” was demanding to see him 
Who were they, asked Gorbachev, and why 
had they been let into the house? They were 
accompanied by Yuri Plekhanov, the chief of 
the state security-guard organization, said 
Gorbachev's man; that was 
all he 
picked up a phone to call 
Moscow. “It didn’t work, I 
lifted the second [phone], 
the third, the fourth, the 
fifth. Nothing.” All his com 
munications had been cut 
Instantly realizing what 
might be up, Gorbachev 
another 
called in his wife, daughter 


knew. Gorbachev 


went to room, 
and son-in-law and warned 
them that his visitors might 
“attempt to arrest me or 


take me away somewhere.” 











Death and fury: Muscovites view | 
pool of blood on street where three 
protesters were killed in a clash with tanks; 
Leningraders jam Palace Square to voice their 
determination to defeat the plotters 


Returning to his office, he found that the 
delegation had already bulled its way in. 
here were four besides Plekhanoy. Gorba 
chev initially named only one: Valeri Bol- 
din, his own chief of staff. It was as if John 
Sununu had joined a coup against George 
Bush. The others were finally identified as 
Oleg Baklanov, deputy chairman of the Na- 
tional Defense Council and in effect leader 
of the military-industrial complex; a Com- 
munist Party hack named Oleg Shenin; and 
General Valentin Varennikov. In the name 
of the so-called State Committee for the 
State of Emergency, the visitors demanded 
that Gorbachev sign a decree proclaiming 
an emergency and turning over all his pow 
ers to Vice President Gennadi Yanayev. 
Gorbachev's reply: “Go to hell.” 

By then, a special detachment of KGB 
troops had surrounded his vacation house. 

| Just in case Gorbachev somehow got out 
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and tried to return to Moscow, KGB units 
drove tractors across the runway of the 
nearby airport to prevent Gorbachev's TU- 
134 presidential jet from taking off. 


oughly 12 hours passed before 
the outside world knew any 
thing. But at 6 a.m. Monday, 
TASS, the Soviet news agency, 
reported falsely that Gorba- 
chev was ill and had yielded his powers 
temporarily to Yanayev. An hour later, 
rASS announced the formation of the 
eight-member State Committee for the 
State of Emergency, ostensibly headed by 
Yanayev. Actually, this gray and ineffectu- 
al apparatchik was only a figurehead; the 
real power probably was held by Kryuch- 
kov, Pugo and Yazov, plus possibly lesser- 
known figures. Some of Russian republic 
president Boris Yeltsin’s aides later fin- 
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gered Baklanov as the chief plotter. The 
committee announced that it would rule by 
decree for six months, and began setting up 
some of the machinery of dictatorship. All 
newspapers except for nine pro-coup 
sheets were ordered to stop publishing, po- 
litical parties were suspended and protest 
demonstrations banned. Muscovites going 
to work or to shop Monday morning had to 
maneuver around troops, tanks and ar- 
mored personnel carriers that were moving 
to cordon off or seize key installations. 

Yet it was obvious even that early that 
the coup was ill planned and curiously half- 
hearted. The plotters neglected to carry 
out that sine qua non of successful coups: 
the immediate arrest of popular potential 
enemies before they could begin organiz- 
ing a resistance. In particular, the failure to 
make sure that Yeltsin was taken into cus- 
tody (there were some reports that an at- 
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tempt at an arrest was made, but botched) 
was fatal. Inexplicably, the putschists did 
not even pull the plug on the communica- 
tions of anyone except Gorbachev. Bush 
and other foreign leaders were amazed at 
how easily they could get through by tele- 
phone to Yeltsin; he in turn seems to have 
had no difficulty coordinating action with 
other coup opponents across the country. 
Most successful coup organizers also 
begin by moving reliable troops into key 
positions. Yet U.S, intelligence analysts, 
poring carly Monday over satellite pictures 
taken during the previous two days, detect- 
ed no evidence of any unusual troop move- 
ments. The Soviet plotters used troops and 
equipment that happened to be on hand 
in Moscow and other cities and gave the 
soldiers only the vaguest idea of what 
they were supposed to be doing. In Mos- 
cow some seemed to think they were par- 


Oey rier 


ticipating in an odd sort of parade or drill. 

Far from being prepared to crush op- 
position, the troops were obviously under 
orders to avoid confrontation if possible 
and above all not to shoot. Citizens shout 
ed “Fascist!” or worse at the troops, 
scrawled swastikas in the dirt on tanks 
parked outside the Russian Parliament 
Building, climbed aboard armored person 
nel carriers to argue with the commanders 
and urge them to turn back—all with impu- 
nity. When the coup leaders decreed a cur- 
few from 11 p.m. to 5 a.m., the soldiers 
made no attempt to enforce it 

In Leningrad troops based inside the 
city stayed in their barracks throughout the 
coup. Armored assault units headquartered 
nearby at one point started moving on the 
old czarist capital, but reformist Mayor An- 
atoli Sobchak—another leader the coup 
conspirators foolishly left at large—per- 





suaded the tankmen to halt outside the city. 

Why were the coup plotters so inept and 
halfhearted? Simple incompetence might 
be one answer; several were party or gov- 
ernment hacks who had never displayed 
much imagination or initiative. They may 
have thought that the economic collapse 
that had made Gorbachev wildly unpopu- 
lar, coupled with a long Russian tradition of 
submissiveness to authority, would win the 
populace to their side without any need for 
bloodshed. They may even have been cor- 
rupted, so to speak, by the new atmosphere 
of democracy and legalism—at least to the 
extent of feeling a need to give their coup a 
cloak of constitutionalism, which in turn 
prevented them from acting with the ruth- 
lessness a successful coup generally re- 
quires. Alternatively, some American offi- 
cials think the plotters were not so much 
inept as unable to round up enough support 
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to flaunt any more muscle than they did, 

There were many indications that an 
early and decisive use of force might have 
carried the day. According to British 
sources, heads of government and foreign 
ministers of the major Western powers had 
agreed during a long series of very secret 
talks on a coordinated policy to oppose any 
Soviet coup attempt. But though all of 
them condemned the coup, some initially 
hinted that they might eventually live with 
it. On Monday morning Bush asserted that 
“coups can fail” but at the same time 
voiced hope that Yanayev too might turn 
out to be a reformer. French President 
Francois Mitterrand on Monday night 
treated the coup as a fait accompli. 


ithin the U.S.S.R. many 
powerful figures who 
wound up opposing the 
coup were initially non- 
committal, stayed con- 
spicuously out of sight or played highly am- 
biguous roles. Alexander Dzasokhov, a 
secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party, tried to paint the 
party as a resolute opponent of the con- 
spirators. “From the very beginning of the 
coup,” he said, the committee secretariat 
“kept trying to get in touch with the state 
Emergency Committee and demanded 
that they see Gorbachev.” In fact, though, 
Nursultan Nazarbayev, president of Ka- 
zakhstan, says the Central Committee on 
Monday secretly urged local party organi- 
zations to support the junta. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Alexander 
Bessmertnykh came down with a vaguely 
defined illness, one of several seeming 
cases of “coup flu.” (Symptoms: cold feet 
and a weakening of the backbone.) After 
initially cabling Soviet ambassadors 
around the world to put a “good face” on 
the coup, Bessmertnykh climbed out of his 
sickbed to denounce the plot only after it 
was falling apart—too late, as it turned out, 
to keep from getting fired. General Mi- 
khail Moiseyev, Chief of the Soviet Gener- 
al Staff, was perhaps conveniently on vaca- 
tion in the Crimea when the coup began. 
But some of his subordinates claimed he 
wrote out the orders for the troops to occu- 
py key points in Moscow—as well as the or- 
ders for them to go back to their barracks 
when the coup was palpably failing. 

Even the indomitable Yeltsin report- 
edly had a moment of irresolution. On 
Monday morning he hurried to the Rus- 
sian republic headquarters—nicknamed 
the White House because of its marble fa- 
¢ade—and was quickly joined by other 
coup opponents. One of them, former So- 
viet Interior Minister Vadim Bakhatin, 
says they urged Yeltsin to proclaim himself 
in command of all army and KGB units on 
Russian republic soil. Bakhatin recounts 
that Yeltsin was reluctant; he feared that 
such an order would split the army and per- 
haps start a bloody civil war. Bakhatin and 
others, however, convinced Yeltsin that if 
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Soviet troops seize | man is killed in Latvia, the committee 
communication Lithuania. After the 
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Aug. 21 
President Islam 
Karimov outlaws 
all orders made by 
the coup leaders. 
Aug. 22 
Karimov resigns 
from the Politburo 
and Central 
Committee 

Aug. 23 
Republic outlaws 
Communist Party 
activities 


Aug. 20 
President Nursultan 
Nazarbayev 
denounces the 
coup. He later 
resigns from the 
Politburo and 
Central Committee 
to protest the 
party's role in 

the coup 
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Rare casualty of a nearly bloodless coup: an injured soldier atop a tank that tried to crash a Moscow street barrier 


no one exercising constitutional authority 
was willing to countermand orders from 
the junta, the army might eventually if re- 
luctantly invade the White House and ar- 
rest them all, and the coup would succeed 
From then on, Yeltsin never wavered. 
At 12:30 p.m. Monday he clambered atop 
an armored truck outside the White 
House to announce the decree assuming 
command. He denounced the coup as ille- 
gal and unconstitutional and called for a 
| general strike to thwart it. In retrospect, 
that was the first and perhaps the biggest 
turning point. Yeltsin had made it obvious 
that the coup would face determined resis- 
tance; his appearance helped inspire pro- 
test demonstrations throughout the coun 
try. At the time, however, its significance 
was not entirely apparent. No more than 
about 200 Muscovites had gathered out- 
side the Russian republic building to see 
and hear his fiery performance. But as 
word spread, the crowd grew and grew un- 
til it eventually numbered in the tens of 
thousands. 





t5 p.m. Monday the conspira- 

tors finally called a press con- 

ference to introduce them- 

selves. Their performance was 

a disaster. Far from coming 

| across as a take-charge group, they ap: 
peared nervous and half apologetic. They 
gave a preposterous excuse for assuming 
authority (Gorbachev was too tired and ill 
to retain command); stressed that the coup 

| was a constitutional devolution of authority 
to Yanayey, although it clearly was not; and 
proclaimed a highly dubious devotion to 
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continued reform. Junta member Vasili 
Starodubtsev sniffled continually, and Yan- 
ayev seemed twitchy. As Gorbachev later 
commented, “They said I was sick, but they 
were the ones whose hands were shaking.” 

Gorbachev apparently was listening if 
not watching. His security guards stayed 
with him at the Foros dacha, scrounged up 
some old radio receivers that had been for- 
gotten but not discarded, and set up a jury 
rigged antenna so they could monitor for 
eign radio coverage of the coup. 
Gorbachev later praised the reporting of 
the British Broadcasting Corp., Radio Lib- 
erty and Voice of America—without seem- 
ing to recognize the irony that all three net- 
works had been jammed by the Soviet 
government not so very long ago. Though 
he said he had been subjected to intense 
“psychological pressure,” this apparently 
consisted of isolation rather than any actu- 
al interference with his activities. The Pres- 
ident spent part of his time drafting an an- 
gry condemnation of the coup, and was so 
incensed at the reports of his illness that he 
made four videotapes of himself (he did 
not say how he got hold of a camera) to 
prove he was not sick at all. Fearing that 
the worst might happen to him, he also re- 
corded his last will and testament. Gorba- 
chev’s wife Raisa was apparently quite 
shaken by the experience. She was later re- 
ported to have suffered some paralysis of 
her left hand and was said to be receiving 
medical treatment. 

In the outside world, the tide was be- 
ginning to turn. By Tuesday morning the 
Western powers had got their act together 
and unanimously, though separately, pro- 
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claimed a clear line: no normal rela 
with the Soviet Union until legitin 
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I. really simple. Not easy. Not cheap. Not quick. Simple. 

All it takes to stop the drunk driver is everyone. 

Parents, teachers, police, clergy, judges, lawmakers, package 
store clerks, bartenders, waiters, brewers, distillers, vintners, 
wholesalers, everyone. 

Introducing The Century Council. 

The Council's charter is to aggressively oppose every sort of 
alcohol abuse and misuse. Its tactics will be coalition within the 
licensed beverage industry and joint action within the entire 
community. The founding members have contributed nearly 
$40 million initially. 

It’s worth saying that the people who created The Council 
are fierce competitors who fight one another for business every 
day. But they find themselves on the same side in this war. 

If there were ever a cause where self-interest and public 
interest are interchangeable, this is it. 

Of course, drunk driving is the drunk driver's fault. And 
underage sales are against the law. And some people shouldnt 
drink. Ever. 

Is that where youd like to leave it? 

If you'd like to know more about The Century Council, raise 
your hand. 
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Tension nonetheless built toward a cli- | kov, commander of the Soviet air force, and 


max Tuesday night. It was obvious that the 
junta could no longer prevail unless it began 
using deadly force, starting with an armed 
assault on Yeltsin’s White House. All after- 
noon and evening, loudspeakers blared 
warnings that tanks were rolling toward the 
building and 60 planes filled with para- 
troopers were preparing for an airborne as- 
sault. Thousands of people worked through 
the night building barricades to deter an at- 
tack, supplemented by human chains of un- 
armed protesters. At the foot of the main 
Staircase, an organizer with a megaphone 
called, “All courageous men who are willing 
to defend the building, please come for- 
ward!” About 90 men—the forerunners of 
many, many more—formed up in three 


| rows on the stairs. An Orthodox priest in 








full regalia read the Lord’s Prayer to them. 
Just before midnight, short bursts of 
gunfire did echo from nearby streets. It was 
not, however, the start of an assault but a 
confused scuffle between tanks and pro- 
testers around a trolleybus barricade. 
Three demonstrators were left dead—the 
only casualties in Moscow of the coup. 
Otherwise, nothing happened. During 
the daylight hours Tuesday, Ruslan Khas- 


bulatov, first deputy chairman of the su- | 


preme soviet of the Russian Federation 
and a close Yeltsin adviser, was on the 
phone to KGB chief Kryuchkov and De- 
fense Minister Yazov. He asked them 
point-blank if the junta planned to storm 
the White House. “Yazov did not deny it,” 
he reported. Late Tuesday night and again 
Wednesday morning, Gennadi Burbulis, 
another Yeltsin aide, spoke twice more 
with Kryuchkov, Finally Kryuchkov prom- 
ised, “You can sleep soundly.” There 
would be no shoot-out. 

Why not? Reports within the Soviet 
Union and from Western intelligence 
sources differed in detail, but agreed in es- 
sence: the armed forces would not carry 
out any order to attack. One story was that 
senior army commanders had met secretly 
Tuesday night and decided they would not 
storm the White House or countenance 
any firing at civilians. 

Some troops sent to menace the Rus- 
sian republic headquarters turned to de- 
fending it instead, By agreement with Yel- 
tsin, Major General Alexander Lebed, a 
commander of airborne troops, on Tuesday 
afternoon ordered the tanks and armored 
personnel carriers from his Tula division 
parked around the building to turn their 
turrets around so that they could not fire at 
Yeltsin’s headquarters; no ammunition was 





Lieut. General Pavel Grachev, chief of the 
airborne troops, flatly refused to order an 
attack on the White House. That story 
gained credence at week’s end when Sha- 
poshnikov was appointed Defense Minis- 
ter, with Grachev his chief deputy. 
Wednesday morning there was a seem- 
ingly ominous flurry of military activity. 
Soviet troops in Lithuania and Estonia 
took control of several radio and TV sta- 
tions; in Moscow paratroopers shut down 
an independent radio station that had re- 
sumed broadcasting the day before. But 
those actions quickly turned out to be the 
plotters’ last gasp. The failure to storm the 
White House on Tuesday made clear that 
the junta would not or could not resort to 
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the serious bloodshed that by then would 
have been necessary to crush resistance. By 
Wednesday the plotters evidently conclud- 
ed that the jig was up, and the coup fell 
apart with astonishing speed. 

At 2:15 p.m., Yeltsin announced to the 
Russian parliament that some of the con- 
spirators were running to Vnukovo Air- 
port to get out of town. A delegation head- 
ed by Yeltsin’s vice president, Alexander 
Rutskoi, chased after them to arrest them. 
One hour earlier, TASS announced that the 
Defense Ministry had ordered all troops to 
clear out of Moscow, and this order was 
happily obeyed. Bystanders cheered as sol- 
diers, some waving prerevolutionary Rus- 
sian flags, rode atop armored vehicles on 
their way back to bases. The order to clear 





distributed to the vehicles’ crews. In effect, | 


the tanks and APCs became part of the barri- 
cades protecting the building. Some Ameri- 
can officials believe that the junta did in- 
tend to storm the building but Lebed’s 
virtual defection derailed its plans. Another 
version, not necessarily contradictory, was 
that Colonel General Gennadi Shaposhni- 














WHERE WAS THE BLACK BOX? 


One of the most chilling aspects of last week’s coup attempt is that—for 
76 hours—the Soviet Union’s top-secret nuclear release codes were in the 
hands of men later denounced as “adventurists” by Mikhail Gorbachev. Ac- 
cording to the Washington Post, a member of the Russian delegation that ac- 
companied Gorbachev back to Moscow said the men who put the Soviet Pres- 
ident under house arrest in his Crimean dacha also seized the “black box” 
(actually a briefcase) containing the codes. Could the coupmakers have 
launched or threatened a nuclear attack? Or was the Soviet deterrent effec- 
tively paralyzed for three days? 

The answers are not entirely clear. Under the Soviet command-and- 
control structure, the decision to launch any of the country’s estimated 
27,000 nuclear warheads cannot be made by a single individual. U.S. experts 
say Moscow's strategic nuclear “button” is in reality a two-part system, in 
which the Minister of Defense controls one half and the President the other. 
If Gorbachev's codes had wound up in the hands of Defense Minister Dmitri 
Yazov, a member of the junta, he would theoretically have had the wherewith- 
al to order the missiles to be launched. But the codes are no more than a re- 
lease authority, and the actual firing would still have required the coopera- 
tion of many people. 

Even if it had been physically possible for the junta to launch strategic weap- 
ons, it would have done them no good in putting down internal resistance: the 
missiles are aimed at foreign targets, and there would have been no time to re- 
program them. Had the junta tried to use tactical or battlefield nukes, they 
would probably have faced the same internal military resistance that kept Soviet 
tanks from moving against 
Boris Yeltsin. As it turned 
out, President Bush later 
told reporters gathered at 
his vacation home in Kenne- 
bunkport, Me., that U.S. 
intelligence detected no sig- 
nals or movements indicat- 
ing “a nuclear threat of any 
kind” during the interreg- 
num. By Wednesday, the in- 
fernal briefcase was back 
in Gorbachev's safekeeping, 
and the world could breathe 
a little easier. 
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out, in fact, came from Gorbachev. For two 
days he had demanded that his captors let 
him phone Moscow again and supply a 
plane so that he could return to the capital; 
his requests were ignored. But on Wednes- 
day he was suddenly allowed to use the 
phone once more. He called General Moi- 
seyev, who by then was back in Moscow, 
and Moiseyev passed on the order to the 
Defense Ministry. 

After two days of isolation, Gorbachev 
was suddenly again besieged by visitors 
from Moscow, this time competing for his 
favor. How many conspirators tried to flee 
the capital on Wednesday is still not entire- 
ly clear. Pugo, for example, was originally 
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rumored to be aboard a plane headed for 
Central Asia, but in fact was soon admitted 
to a Moscow hospital with gunshot wounds, 
apparently self-inflicted, from which he 
died. Kryuchkov and Yazov, however, did 
get to Vnukovo Airport ahead of their pur- 
suers from Yeltsin’s headquarters, and 
hopped a plane for Gorbachev's resort. 
They were accompanied by Anatoli Lu- 
kyanov, chairman of the Sovict parliament. 
Though he is an old friend and law-school 
classmate of Gorbachev's, Lukyanov 
played at best an ambiguous role in the 
coup; he was not a member of the Emer- 
gency Committee but has been accused by 
some of Yeltsin's aides of being the master- 





Looking drawn but relieved—like 
the freed hostage he is— 
Gorbachev arrives back in 
Moscow at the end of the ordeal 


mind behind the whole plot. Hard 
on their heels, Rutskoi and his 
avengers also took off for the Cri 
mea—taking care to bring guns. 

Possibly Kryuchkov and Ya- 
zov hoped to negotiate with Gor- 
bachev an end to the coup that 
would preserve some of their 
power. Or maybe they simply in- 
tended to beg for forgiveness and 
leniency. Rutskoi and his friends, 
however, feared they might want 
to kill the Soviet President. The 
thought that some of the plotters 
might try to execute him in a last 
attempt to save the coup occurred 
to Gorbachev as well. One of his 
first calls on Wednesday was to 
the chief of his personal guard at 
the Kremlin, working out arrange- 
ments to guarantee his safety on a 
return to Moscow. 

When Kryuchkov and Yazov 
arrived at his dacha, Gorbachev 
refused to see them; he demanded 
that they be arrested (Lukyanov 
was not arrested but was suspend- 
ed from his job pending an investi- 
gation). Rutskoi and his gun-tot- 
ing party, who got to the dacha 
shortly after, were delighted to do 
that job. They frisked both 
Kryuchkov and Yazov; Kryuch- 
kov offered no resistance, but the 
Defense Minister grumbled (nei- 
ther was armed). Even then Ruts- 
koi and his companions were wor- 
ried that other plotters might try 
something. “We told the airport 
to prepare two planes to mislead 
the scoundrels,” Rutskoi later 
said on Soviet television. 

All this took so long that Gor- 
bachev did not get back to Moscow 
until 2:15 a.m. Thursday. Stepping 
off the plane, he looked haggard 
and drawn but flashed a relieved 
smile, rather like the released hos- 
tage that he was. In theory, at least, he was 
back in full command, In fact, he faced gi- 
gantic tasks of rounding up the plotters, al- 
leviating the economic and social chaos 
that had given the excuse for the coup, and 
working out a modus vivendi with Yeltsin. 
As for the surviving plotters, all of whom 
had been arrested by week’s end, they were 
facing not only treason trials but also the 
knowledge that their mismanaged coup 
had intensified the move toward democra 
cy and decentralization they had tried to 
stop. The three days that shook the world 
were Over. —Reported by James Carney 
and Ann M. Simmons/Moscow and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington 
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“TT’S GIVEN ME A BIGGER 
BACKYARD TO PLAY IN.” 


There’s nothing like the Toyota 4Runner 4WD 4-Door SR5 V6 to expand 
your playing field. Its advanced 3.0-liter 150-hp engine, shift-on-the-move 
4WDemand and rear coil-spring suspension give you the drive to go where 
your spirit moves you. And the Toyota name gives you the confidence to go 
with it. What’s more, with its roomy luxury interior, optional CD player 
and extra-large cargo area, you can enjoy the wide-open spaces even when 
¥ you're back playing in the city. Where you go is your concern. Getting you 
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complex Home Theater System. 


When you sit down in front 
of a Mitsubishi Home Theater 
System, youll be astounded by 
the clarity, brilliance and detail 
of the picture. And the sound. 

Youll be equally astounded 
by the fact that you can control 
it all, from the comfort of your 
favorite chair, without benefit 
of an engineering degree. 


© 199] Mitsubishi Electronics America, In 








You see, when Mitsubishi 
invented the concept of Home 
Theater a number of years ago, 
we were determined to use our 
well-established technical ex- 
pertise to enhance, rather than 
complicate, the viewing and 
listening experience. 

So our Home Theater 
components deliver not only 


state-of-the-art technology, but 
a totally integrated system de- 
signed to work togethercosmet- 
ically (as you can clearly see), 
electronically and functionally. 
And not just from component 
to component, but from year 
to year as well. 

In fact, from as far back as 
1986, all our components have 


a trademark of Mitsubishi 





But not from where youre sitting, 





been linked together by a com- 
mon operating system. A re- 
mote system that displays—on 
your T Vscreen, the functions 
of all those components—big 
screen TV, stereoVCR, laser 
disc player, even some of our 
Dolby Surround" receivers— 
and puts you in complete con- 
trol of all of them. 


Electronics America, Inc. For more information 





This year, several of our 
components offer a new, even 
more remarkable—yet equally 
compatible—common operat- 
ing system called ViewPoint: 

With ViewPoint, your big- 
gest mental challenge will be 
deciding what to watch. Be- 
cause our unique point-and- 
click feature lets you simply 


n Mitsubishi Home Theater Systems and the name of your nearest de 


point to the on-screen item you 
want and select it by using only 
two buttons on the remote. 

The on-screen text is dis- 
played in easy-to- 
read upper and 
lower case letters 
and communi- 
cates in a language 
youre already fa- 
miliar with: English. 

That means 
fewer abbrevia- 
tions, more sen- 
tences. Functions 
like“Tume Set’and 

“Ch Auto/Man’ 
become “Set the Clock’ and 
“Memorize the Channels.” 

Some displays make things 
even easier with a logical ques- 
tion-and-answer format.While 
a PLP(picture-in-picture)win- 
dow lets you monitor the TV 
picture at the same time. 

So if youve been anxious to 
experience the amazing sights 
and sounds of HomeTheater 
for yourself, bear this in mind: 

Mitsubishi technology not 
only delivers the experience, 
but keeps you clear-headed 
enough to enjoy it. 


MITSUBISHI 
TECHNICALLY, ANYTHING IS POSSIBLE* 


iler, call toll-free (800) 527-8888, extension 245 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


The President in Kennebunkport: he kept the lines open and got his message across 





Let’s Stay in Touch 





By MICHAEL DUFFY KENNEBUNKPORT 
G eorge Bush realized he might be inad- 


vertently backing the wrong horse in 
the Soviet power struggle when the text of 
a one-page letter from Boris Yeltsin 
reached him as he flew from Maine to 
Washington aboard Air Force One. Brave- 
ly resisting the coup against long odds, 
Yeltsin implored Bush to bring “the atten- 
tion of the world and the United Nations” 
to bear on Moscow and “demand the res- 
toration” of President Mikhail Gorbachev. 
Yeltsin added what for Bush are magic 
words, asking for “operational contacts.” 
Translation: “Give me a call.” 

Yeltsin penned his plea after Bush 
had delivered his first tentative remarks 
about the intentions of the coup plotters 
| Monday morning. Bush had carefully 
and, it later seemed, prophetically—sug- 
gested that the putsch might fizzle. 
“Coups can fail,” said Bush. “They can 
take over at first, and then they run up 
against the will of the people.” 

But if Bush had left one light on for the 
| people, he had left another light on for 
their new masters. Because previous Soviet 
crackdowns had rarely failed, he was reluc- 
tant to bet against, much less condemn, the 
junta. Bush also needed to maintain civil 


relations in order to do business with a new 





regime later on. Moreover, American offi- 
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How Yeltsin persuaded George Bush to speak out 
strongly—if a bit belatedly—against the plotters 


cials couldn’t be sure that Gorbachev really 
wasn’t sick. 

Bush’s unshakable faith in the power of 
personal diplomacy dictated conciliation. 
Like his tepid initial responses to the fall of 
the Berlin Wall and the Tiananmen Square 
massacre, the President’s first instincts 
stemmed not so much from what he insists 
are guiding “principles” as from a deep 
fear of change and a desire to do business 
with a single and authoritative head of 
state. Bush has often said in the past, “The 
enemy is instability.” 

Perhaps because he wasn’t sure with 
whom he might next deal, Bush sounded a 
hopeful note that morning about Gennadi 
Yanayev, Gorbachev’s handpicked Vice 
President and the coup’s titular leader 
Yanayev, as it happened, had joined Bush 
as a guest on board Air Force One when 
the President flew from Moscow to Kiev 
during his summit trip just 18 days earlier. 
“My gut instinct,” Bush said, “was that he 
has a certain commitment to reform.” 
Bush also took care to describe the coup as 
“extraconstitutional,” fearing that “uncon- 
stitutional” was too strong and might of- 
fend the plotters. 

Hearing of Bush’s remarks from his 
command center in the Russian Parlia 
ment Building, Yeltsin ordered his foreign 
minister to deliver a letter for Bush to the 
top U.S. diplomat in Moscow. Deputy 
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chief of mission Jim Collins 
picked up the missive himself 
and cabled it to Washington. 
From there, Robert Gates, 
3 Deputy National Security Ad- 
; viser, relayed it to Brent Scow- 
* croft, who read it aboard Air 
Force One and informed Bush 
of its contents. 

The White House immedi- 
ately began to retreat from 
Bush’s earlier ambivalent re- 
marks and voice support for 
Yeltsin. Scowcroft spoke with 
reporters in midair, criticizing 
Yanayev and describing the 
coup as “quite negative.” After 
arriving at the White House, 
Bush sat in on a meeting of the 
deputies committee, a group 
of senior officials who were 
monitoring the situation and 
were by then beginning to un- 
cover the plotters’ mistakes. 
Several members of the group 
had begun to describe the coup 
as “half-assed.” 

After the session, Bush is- 
sued a second public statement. This time 
he fully backed Yeltsin and condemned 
the coup, which he now described as “un- 
constitutional.” The statement also used 
language drawn verbatim from Yeltsin’s 
letter, calling for “the reaffirmation of the 
post of U.S.S.R. President M.S. Gorba- 
chev.” Explained an official: “It was diplo 
macy through the media. This was a clear 
signal from us to Yeltsin.” That night Bush 
told aides, “This may be the first time that 
a coup fails in the Soviet Union.” 

By 7:15 Tuesday morning, Bush was in 
his small West Wing study, tapping out an 
eight-point “to do” list on his personal 
computer. Most important was item No. 3: 
“Keep in touch with Boris Yeltsin.” Bush 
put that one into effect within the hour, as- 
suring the besieged Russian president by 
telephone of Washington’s support. A day 
later, the two men spoke again, and Bush 
asked if it would be “helpful” to speak out 
again on the protesters’ behalf. Yeltsin’s 
reply: “Yes! Yes! Yes!” Later that night, 
Yeltsin called once more to announce that 
Gorbachev was safely back in Moscow and 
to thank Bush repeatedly for his help. 

Bush didn’t get through to Gorbachev 
until Wednesday noon, when the two men 
had an emotional 12-minute conversation. 
Careful not to gloat, Bush appeared before 
reporters for the second time in three 
hours, wearing a solemn face and explain- 
ing in a guarded voice that the coup had 
failed. The reason, Bush added, was that 
the plotters had underestimated the peo- 
ple’s devotion to democracy. True enough, 
but as an Administration official admit- 
ted, “So did we, at least for the first 12 hours 


orso.” —With reporting by Dan Goodgame/ 
Kennebunkport 

















| usually blunt Chancellor Hel- 





INTERNATIONAL FALLOUT 


What the West Can Do 








Still split over aid to Moscow, the major powers now must 





By JAMES WALSH 


hough it was mercifully short-lived, 

the specter of a totalitarian regime in 
Moscow and a revival of the cold war badly 
frightened the world’s major industrial 
powers. The nightmare evaporated quick- 
ly, but it left the wealthy democracies fac- 
ing an urgent question: What were the best 
ways to help ensure that the Soviet Union 
was never again hijacked by 
hard-liners? 

Shoring up Moscow’s econo- 
my was clearly the first priority, 
but there was no unanimity on 
how to do that. The fault line of 
debate ran just north of the 
Bonn-Paris axis. Leaders of Ger- 
many and France, with Italy 
chiming in, rebuked what they 
called the stinginess toward per- 
estroika evinced in last month’s 
London summit of the Group of 
Seven leading industrial powers. 
The Germans, whose $35 billion 
in commitments to Moscow sur- 
passes all other sources of Soviet 
aid put together, were horrified 
by the crisis that had threatened 
to blow up in their faces. An un- 





mut Kohl told his allies, “The 
dumbest possible policy now 
would be for us to sit back as in- 
ternational onlookers and say, 
‘So, what are they doing in 
Moscow?’ ” 

On the other side, policy- 
makers in the U.S., Britain, 
Canada and the Netherlands 
remained convinced that throw- 
ing money at Gorbachev was no 
cure for his country’s crippling 
economic ills. Without major 
structural changes, said Dutch Foreign 
Minister Hans van den Broek, even gen- 
erous cash and credits were destined to 
end up “like a drop of water on a hot 
stove.” 

But the debate in its wider dimensions 
was not so clear-cut. Other key issues grip- 
ping the West and Japan included Soviet 
compliance with arms reductions, the secu- 
rity of Eastern Europe’s newborn democ- 
racies, and the plight of the Baltic repub- 
lics. Overarching those quandaries was the 
question of who in the U.S.S.R. was now 
the worthier negotiating partner: a dimin- 
ished Gorbachev or leaders of the newly 
muscular, more reform-driven republics— 
especially the Russian president and hero 
of the hour, Boris Yeltsin. 

Though George Bush praised Yel- 








| decide how to handle Yeltsin and the republics 


tsin’s “tremendous courage” and “su- 
perb” defiance, the U.S. President and 
other allied leaders shied away from the 
legal minefield they would face in bypass- 
ing the Kremlin’s sovereign authority. 
Said Stephen Meyer, an M.IL.T. political 
science professor who is a sometime Bush 
adviser: “I would not allow bilateral rela- 
tions with the republics any more than I 
would allow the Japanese to set up inde- 


pendent diplomatic relations with Massa- 
chusetts, New York and Connecticut.” 

As a morale booster, the White House 
was inclined to give reformers at least some 
economic reward. But if Gorbachev is to 
preserve his role as the leader of peres- 
troika, a Bush Administration official 
warned, “he’s going to have to move and 
move pretty quickly.” Would greater trade, 
aid and investment—pegged to concrete 
Soviet reforms—make a difference? Most 
analysts remained profoundly skeptical. 
Meyer stressed that “there are no financial 
institutions in the Soviet Union capable of 
absorbing in a useful way large amounts of 
aid, at either the Union level or the repub- 
lic level.” Outside of German loans, West- 
ern and Japanese pledges of help to date, 
far from being enough to finance restruc- 








Food, yes; money—maybe: U.S. soybeans bound for the U.S.S.R. 








turing, fall short of making up for Mos- 
cow’s foreign-exchange deficit. 

Addressing arms cuts, an emergency 
NATO meeting in Brussels last week de- 
manded that the Soviet military honor all 
treaties and cease violations and evasions 
of last year’s Europe-wide agreement on 
troop and conventional-arms rollbacks. 
Japanese opinion makers, meanwhile, 
were hoping to extend the arms-reduction 
process to Asia by sweetening Tokyo's aid 
offers to Moscow. Said University of To- 
kyo professor Haruki Wada: “I think there 
is a feeling among our people now that pe- 
restroika is of the first importance.” 

The new front-line Central European 
democracies, meanwhile, argued with 
some trepidation that bringing them under 

the Western wing was of the 
5 highest importance. The Euro- | 
> pean Community seemed to 
: agree, offering to step up negoti- 
ations toward admitting Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary as | 
; associate members. 

But the big question was 
whether Soviet reformers 
would wind up feeling defeated 
and demoralized by hard eco- 
nomic realities. Italy proposed 
admitting the U.S.S.R. immedi- 
ately as a full member of the 
International Monetary Fund. 
But Washington, which had 
been poised to award Moscow 
most-favored-nation trade sta- 
tus, was debating whether it 
might make that move con- 
tingent upon the Kremlin’s 
prompt fulfillment of power 
sharing and other reforms. The 
issue, as experts saw it, was ac- 
ademic since the Soviets pro- 
duce virtually no exports they 
could sell in the U.S. now. 

Whatever is done to help the 
Soviets, no One was expecting a 
rapid cure for the nation’s pro- 
found malaise. Predicted a top 
Bush Administration analyst: 
“In the short run, things will 
probably get worse.” A senior 
White House official wondered if devolu- 
tion of power would result in real market 
freedoms or just “central control by [each 
of] the 15 republics.” He added: “I’m not 
sure even the reformers understand the 
difference.” 

With technical advice and encourage- 
ment from the West, the republics may yet 
harness their new spirit of nationalism and 
develop a true market system. In that 
event, Bush’s judgment on the prospects 
for Baltic independence may turn out to 
have a broader application. Asked if the 
Kremlin had seen the light on the Baltics, 
the President replied, “Well, I think some 
of the people who saw the darkness are no 
longer around.” —Reportedby Dan Goodgame/ 
Kennebunkport and Priscilla Painton/New York, 
with other bureaus 
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THE ORIGINS 








By STROBE TALBOTT WASHINGTON 


or years, as they watched Mikhail 
| Kenia bull his way through his- 

tory, remaking his country, his era 
and himself, Soviets and Westerners alike 
wondered whether there was anything he 
couldn’t do. Wasn’t there some innovation 
so radical, or some capitulation so abject, 
that he simply couldn't get away with it? 
Like scientists pondering the limits of an 
anomalous but potent force of nature, 
Kremlinologists speculated about the exis- 
tence of a “red line” that Gorbachev could 
not cross without reaping the whirlwind. 

Could he really introduce genuine 
democratic choice in Soviet elections, ter- 
rifying and infuriating apparatchiks from 
one end of the U.S.S.R. to the other? Did 
he dare abandon the Communist Party's 
monopoly on political power? Could the 
system tolerate a free press? Could the So- 
viet people stand to hear the truth about 
their own past? Could they adjust to some 
version of free-market economics? 

And what about the Soviet empire? 
Could Gorbachev unilaterally end the dec- 
ade-long occupation of Afghanistan? 
Could he pull the plug on Soviet support 
for the Sandinistas in Nicaragua and pres- 
sure them into elections they would lose? 
More crucially, could he permit “frater- 











Dancing with 
Wolves 


66°F" hese are people I have trusted,” 

Mikhail Gorbachev declared 
apologetically last week. “They have turned 
out to be not only the participants against the 
President [but also] against the 
Constitution, against the people, against 
democracy. It was my mistake.” There was 
little else Gorbachev could offer in defense 
of the glaring fact that most members of the 
vosmyorka—the conservative Gang of Eight 
who made up the State Committee for the 
State of Emergency—owed their high 
positions to him. The same was true of their 
powerful accomplices. In the wake of the 
failed coup, all of the surviving “gang” was 
under arrest. What remained was the mystery 
of Gorbachev's faith in them. 












Prelude to a Putsch 





nal” regimes to topple in Eastern Europe, 
giving up the buffer zone that Joseph Sta- 
lin had created after World War II and re- 
tiring the Warsaw Pact? 

The answer, he kept demonstrating to 
the astonishment of all and the dismay of 
many, was yes. 

Many experts thought, if a red line ex- 
isted, it ran along the 860-mile boundary of 
barbed wire, concrete and minefields be- 
tween East and West Germany. Surely 
Gorbachev could not let the people of 
what used to be the German Democratic 
Republic defect en masse to the Federal 
Republic, taking their whole country with 
them. And even if he dared let something 
so unthinkable happen, he couldn’t possi- 
bly accept the membership of a united 
Germany in NATO. 

Yet, once again, he did all that, and 
more. In his attempt to break the minis- 
tries’ stranglehold on the economy, Gorba- 
chev made decentralization one of the cor- 
nerstones of perestroika. Under the slogan 
of demokratizatsiya, he created conditions 
around the country for popular local lead- 
ers, frequently outspoken nationalists, to 
defeat Moscow’s minions. As a result of 










Viadimir Kryuchkov 


ppointed KGB chairman by 

Gorbachev in 1988, Kryuchkov made 
efforts to burnish the organization’s 
image. Gorbachev explained last week that 
he appreciated Kryuchkov’s “certain level 
of cultural erudition, the ability to conduct 
dialogue.” But the liberalism was largely 
tactical. He insisted after his arrest, “I 
don’t think I have done anything in my life 
that my motherland can hold against me.” 
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At first, Gorbachev tried to lick the conservatives by joining them, but 
that strategy led him, and the U.S.S.R., to the brink of the abyss 


glasnost, the Kremlin faced up to some of 
the uglier truths of Soviet history, includ- 
ing the illegality of Stalin’s annexation of 
the three Baltic republics. 

Most important, by dismantling the 
Ministry of Fear, Gorbachev made it possi- 
ble for people to voice their grievances 
against “the center” and their desire for 
self-determination. 

Throughout 1990, Gorbachev's initia- 
tives and their consequences, intended and 
otherwise, began to call into question 
whether the Soviet Union could survive in 
anything like its existing form. Gorbachev's 
daredevil act was veering toward a new red 
line: the 39,000-mile border around the pe- 
riphery of the U.S.S.R. Ideology, econom- 
ics, foreign policy, military alliances, they 
were one thing; real estate was something 
else. Could Gorbachev actually give up 
what many of his colleagues in the leader- 
ship and the Soviet power structure consid- 
ered to be pieces of the motherland? 













Dmitri Yazov 


pposed by Supreme Soviet deputies, 

Yazov won reappointment as 
Defense Minister in 1989 only with the 
help of Gorbachev, who was impressed by 
the general’s level-headedness and his 
support for strict military professionalism. 
The stony-faced World War II veteran 
backed the call for the restructuring of 
society. But he also attacked glasnost for 
allowing civilians to criticize the army. 
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For three days last week, the answer 
seemed to be no. By the beginning of this 
year, it was clear that if Gorbachev's poli- 
cies continued, Estonia, Latvia and Lithua- 
nia would eventually leave the U.S.S.R. 
and re-establish their independence. Gor- 
bachev repeatedly said he accepted “in 
principle” the Baltics’ right to indepen- 
dence. He was always quick to add his insis- 
tence that the leaders in those republics 
pursue their goal by “constitutional 
means.” Everyone knew what that phrase 
meant: a slow process during which the 
central government would try to control 
both the throttle and the brake. 

In Tallinn, Riga and Vilnius, national- 
ists indignantly rejected the notion that 
they should play by the Kremlin’s rigged 
| rules. But in Moscow, Gorbachev's appar- 
ent willingness to accept even the idea of 
Baltic freedom further antagonized the 
hard-liners and set in motion the chain of 
events that led to last week’s coup d’état. 

At first Gorbachev and the reactionar- 
ies tried to co-opt each other. One of Gor- 
bachev’s aides, fluent in the earthy idiom 
of American politics, paraphrases a favor- 
ite line of Lyndon Johnson’s: “Mikhail Ser- 
geyevich felt it was better to have the cam- 
els inside the tent pissing out than outside 
the tent pissing in. He wanted to keep them 
where he could see them and where they 
would have to take his orders. He also 
wanted to use them to put pressure on the 
Balts.” That arrangement was fine with the 
reactionaries, since they had considerable 
latitude in how to interpret and execute 
Gorbachev's orders. 

Gorbachev met frequently with Boris 
Pugo, who had become Interior Minister 
on Dec. 2, 1990. In these conversations 
Pugo was careful to steer clear of the fun- 
damental issue of whether the Baltic re- 
publics were entitled to indepen- 
dence. Instead he stayed within 











ad esponding to complaints 
early last year that a liberal 
Interior Ministry had led to public 
disorder, Gorbachev appointed 
the hard-nosed Pugo as the 
country’s top cop. Pugo’s 
pedigree—hce is the son of a 
prominent Latvian communist— 
combined with his devotion to the 
Soviet Union helped elevate him 
in Gorbachev's eyes as the ideal 
citizen, untainted by ethnic 
animosity. His methods, however, 
seem to have been as nefarious as 
those of some of his predecessors. 
A former Latvian kGp chief, Pugo 
may have instigated violence in the 
Baltic republics in an attempt to 
force a crackdown by Moscow. 
After the coup’s failure, he and his 
wife apparently attempted a 
double suicide. His wife survived. 
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Boris Pugo 





the bounds of his responsibility for law and 
order. With the Baltics acting as though 
they were already sovereign states, he said, 
the situation was “spinning out of control”; 
if the Baltics succeeded in defying Mos- 
cow, other republics would be encouraged 
to do the same, 


ugo was a Latvian who had been the 

KGB chief in Riga inthe early 80s. He 

knew that Gorbachev believed all na- 
tionalities in the U.S.S.R. should be united 
by Soviet patriotism. In his conversations 
with Gorbachev he evoked this sentiment re- 
peatedly, in effect offering himself as an ex- 
ample of a good Balt as opposed to ungrate- 
ful, unreasonable troublemakers like 
Vytautas Landsbergis, the brave but reckless 
president of Lithuania. 

Pugo simultaneously played to Gorba- 
chev’s own Russianness by warning that 
the many ethnic Russians who lived in the 
Baltics were subject to harassment and 
perhaps even persecution at the hands of 
local nationalists. Choosing his words care- 
fully, Pugo asked for, and received, author- 
ity to take “the measures necessary to as- 
sure that constitutional norms are upheld 
and the rights of minorities are respected.” 

On Jan. 11, something called the “Na- 
tional Salvation Committee of Lithuania” 
announced its existence, presumably to re- 
place the government of President Lands- 
bergis with quislings. Soviet troops ad- 
vanced on the republic’s main television 
station, People poured into the streets and 
surrounded both that building and the par- 
liament. Outside, citizens kept vigil into 
the night. 

In the early hours of Sunday morning, 
Jan. 13, Soviet units attacked the television 
tower. The various assaults left 15 civilians 
dead, three of them mangled by tanks, and 
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Gennadi Yanayev 


several hundred wounded. Appearing on 
Soviet television, Pugo charged that the 
Lithuanians had started the fight by “flash- 
ing bayonets” at members of the National 
Salvation Committee, who had no choice 
but to appeal for outside help. This accusa- 
tion was particularly ludicrous, since the 
demonstrators were unarmed and no 
member of the committee had yet to show 
his face or reveal his name. On Jan. 20, a 
similar clash in Riga left five dead. 

In the midst of this crisis, Boris Yeltsin 
traveled to Estonia, where he signed a 
“mutual support pact” with all three Baltic 
governments. He also urged troops from 
the Russian Federation stationed in the 


| Baltics not to obey any “order to act 


against legally created state bodies, against 
the peaceful civilian population that is de- 
fending its democratic achievements.” 

Back in Moscow, Gorbachev was in a | 
state of impotent fury. On the one hand, he 
was apoplectic with rage at Yeltsin, calling 
him, at one point, “That son of a bitch!” 
Some of Gorbachev's advisers winced 
when he talked this way, since he sounded 
like Henry II asking, in his exasperation at 
Thomas a Becket, “Who will free me from 
this turbulent priest?” 

Fear quickly spread in Moscow that 
Gorbachev's reactionary tentmates might 
behave less like incontinent camels and 
more like attack dogs that had received a 
hand signal from their master. There was 
an anonymous threat to blow up a plane on 
which Yeltsin was scheduled to travel. Sev- 
eral ministers in the Russian Federation 
increased their bodyguards, started carry- 
ing sidearms, and sent their families to da- 
chas in the country—as though that would 
put them out of harm’s way if the KGB de- 
cided to round them up. 

At the same time, however, Gorbachev 
was convinced, in the words of a 
close aide, that the massacres in 


















he quintessentially malleable 
apparatchik, Yanayev became 
Vice President only after two 
excruciating rounds of votes in the 
Congress of People’s Deputies 
and tremendous lobbying by 
Gorbachev. A sop to the 
Communist bureaucracy that 
created him, Yanayev nevertheless 
obediently parroted reformist | 
policies—though observers noted 
that his heart was not in the 
performance. He proved equally 
unconvincing at projecting 
strength. Journalists at the junta’s 
press conference laughed out loud 
at his lame answers and at his 
trembling hands. Said Gorbachev 
last week: “I see that the Congress 
was right when they did not 
accept the Vice President in the 
first round.” 
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Vilnius and Riga were a “provocation” 
against him personally, “an attempt by re- 
actionary forces to derail the process of re- 
form.” He publicly denied responsibility 
for the decision to send in the tanks and is- 
sued a new order forbidding the military to 
make further all-out attacks on civilians. 

In retrospect, the conflagration in the 
Baltics bears an eerie similarity to what 
happened last week in Moscow: hard-lin- 
ers attempted a coup d’état and found 
themselves faced with an unexpected show 
of people power as well as the personal 
courage of Yeltsin; a popular, democratic 
leadership survived, albeit under siege, 
while Soviet armored troops milled around 
menacingly on the streets. 

The halfhearted and inept spasm of offi- 
cial violence in Lithuania and Latvia was a 
preview of last week's drama in Moscow in 
another respect too: instead of being the be- 
ginning of the end—the final, decisive crack- 
down that so many had long feared might be 
coming—it was a standoff between the 
forces of the center and of secession, the 
forces of repression and of continuing re- 
form. It was also an enactment of the conflict 
going on within Gorbachev himself. 

Gorbachev was appalled at the blood- 
shed in the Baltics and devastated by the 
criticism that rained down on him at 
home and abroad, When he met with a 
group of international peace activists, in- 
stead of radiating his usual sense of com- 
mand, he all but threw himself on the 
mercy of his visitors. He promised he was 
still committed to making the U.S.S.R. a 
“law-based society.” He portrayed himself 
as a victim of tumultuous events and his- 
torical currents, compared himself to a 
voyager who was “out of sight of land.” 
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weapons expert, the Ukrainian bureaucrat is not only first 
deputy on the shadowy but influential Soviet Defense Council 
but is also an important member of the nation’s powerful military- 
industrial complex, a sector of the economy threatened by 
Gorbachev's reforms. Two other members of the gang of eight— 
Vasili Starodubtsev, an advocate of collective farming, and 
Alexander Tizyakov—were among the 12 conservative signatories 
of an open letter in July recommending a military takeover. 


He was, he remarked, feeling seasick. 
The episode further damaged him politi- 
cally. By allowing Pugo and the military to 
use violence, Gorbachev caused many of the 
democrats and nationalists to give up on 
him. Yet by not allowing the hard-liners to 
finish what they had started on Bloody Sun- 
day in Vilnius, he alienated them as well. He 
still commanded the middle ground between 
right and left, but his position was becoming 
increasingly lonely and precarious. 


eanwhile, there was a war in the 

Persian Gulf, and Gorbachev had 

reason to fear that he might end 
up among the losers. During the last five 
months of 1990, largely under the influ- 
ence of Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze, the Soviet Union had sided with the 
U.S.—and most of the rest of the world— 
in demanding that Saddam Hussein with- 
draw his army of occupation from Kuwait. 
For reformers like Shevardnadze, Saddam 
was a grotesque example of the kind of 
Third World thug whom the Kremlin had 
too often supported over the decades. One 
of Yeltsin’s closest deputies, the foreign 
minister of the Russian Federation, An- 
drei Kozyrev, called Saddam “the child of 
our totalitarianism, who was nurtured un- 
der the care of our ideology and with the 
help of huge arms shipments.” 

At the other end of the political spec- 
trum, Soviet reactionaries regarded Sad- 
dam as the victim not only of American 
bullying but also of Soviet betrayal. They 
saw Soviet votes in favor of the U.S.- 
backed resolutions in the United Nations 
as a symbol of a willingness to surrender 
Moscow’s global influence and accept sub- 
servience to Washington. After Shevard- 
nadze’s resignation in December, hard- 
liners in the Party Central Committee and 
the military pressured 
Gorbachev to name as 
the new Foreign Min- 
ister a professional bu- 
reaucrat rather than a 
relatively indepen- 
dent, personally pow- 













erful figure in the Shevardnadze mold. 
Gorbachev obliged them by picking Alex- 
ander Bessmertnykh, a career diplomat. 

However, just as Bessmertnykh took 
office, the coalition launched the air war 
against Iraq. An English-speaking Soviet 
major interpreted for a group of senior of- 
ficers from the General Staff who had as- 
sembled in the Defense Ministry to watch 
the televised daily briefings from the Pen- 
tagon and coalition headquarters in Ri- 
yadh. Most of Iraq’s antiaircraft batteries 
were made in the U.S.S.R. and manned by 
personnel trained by Soviet advisers. Yet 
the coalition’s fighter-bombers and cruise 
missiles achieved perfect surprise, then set 
about to clobber Iraq with near impunity 
for six weeks. There was much cursing and 
gnashing of teeth among the Soviet officers 
glued to the tube in Moscow. 

For them, the ground war was even 
worse. As the Iraqi army collapsed, a num- 
ber of senior military officers told Gorba- 
chev they feared that the U.S.-led forces 
would march to Baghdad and arrest Sad- 
dam, just as Uncle Sam had done a little 
over a year before with Manuel Noriega in 
Panama. That, said one general, would be 
“an unacceptable blow to our prestige.” 

In one Kremlin session, a top official of 
the Defense Ministry predicted that U.S. 
forces would “stay in the gulf region indefi- 
nitely,” constituting a “new threat” to So- 
viet security. In effect, and perhaps in in- 
tent as well, he continued, the U.S. was 
taking advantage of the end of the cold war 
by moving its heaviest concentration of 
manpower and firepower from Europe to 
the soft underbelly of the U.S.S.R. 

Thus the gulf war made the military 
more receptive than it might otherwise 
have been to appeals by reactionary ele- 
ments in the Communist Party, the KGB 
and the government 
bureaucracy that they 
; Should all make com- 
> mon cause against 
Gorbachev. 

By mid-spring, the 
hard-liners were feel- 






Valentin Pavlov 


s Prime Minister, Pavlov was openly critical of Gorbachev's 
A policies. The President, however, believed he could safely 
ignore the economist’s rhetoric. Any Pavlovian clout had to 
emanate from the Supreme Soviet, whose powers would be 


sapped by the union treaty. Nicknamed “Porky the Hedgehog,” 
Pavlov was widely unpopular. As the coup faltered, he checked 
into a hospital suffering from “hypertension.” 
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ing confident and assertive. Vladimir 
Kryuchkov, the chairman of the KGB, rel- 
ished repeating to anyone who would listen 
the charge that the C1A had been covertly 
trying to destabilize Soviet society. The un- 
mistakable implication was that advocates 
of radical reform were dupes, if not agents, | 
of sinister foreign forces. In a meeting with 
Westerners in March, Kryuchkov stressed 
that there were still “fundamentally con- 
flicting interests” between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union in a wide variety of areas 
around the world. He was making clear 
how little use he had for the Gorbachev 
slogans of “new thinking” and “mutual se- 
curity.” Kryuchkov also complained bitter- 
ly about “our eagerness to take historical 
shortcuts”—a thinly veiled reference to 
the program of radical reform—and 
| warned that “democracy is no substitute 
for law-and-order.” 

There were still a few reformers at Gor- 
bachev’s side, such as Anatoli Chernyayev, 
the President’s personal foreign policy ad- 
viser, and Georgi Shakhnazarov, one of the 
principal architects of the liberation of 
Eastern Europe. But both of them confid- 
ed to friends that they were deeply wor- 
ried, In a wry parody of Marxist-Leninist 
jargon, Shakhnazarov commented, “I fear 
perhaps the correlation of forces is turning 
against us.” 

Of the original Gorbachev loyalists and 
brain trusters, only Alexander Yakovlev still 
seemed to have much fight in him. Asked in 
March why he had been left off the newly 
created Kremlin Security Council, he re- 
plied, “It’s very simple, and it doesn’t bother 
me in the least. President Gorbachev had to 
accommodate our reactionaries. A certain 
amount of maneuvering is inevitable. But 
it’s maneuvering on the path of the same 
objectives—reform and democracy.” 

On March 17 citizens throughout the 














Anatoli Lukyanov 


n old schoolmate and close friend of Gorbachev's, Lukyanov 

had recently assumed the role of the Soviet leader’s conserva- 
tive doppelgdnger—and likely successor. As Chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet, he had used his power to delay liberal legislation, 


U.S.S.R. went to the polls to vote on a 
Kremlin-sponsored referendum on the fu 
ture of the country. While the wording was 
vague, the stakes were clear: a positive vote 
would be taken as a mandate for Gorba- 
chev to continue the process of redefining 
the relationship between the center and 
the republics according to his own time- 
table, his own political instincts and his 
own sense of what compromises were re- 
quired with the conservatives. A negative 
vote might be an expression of support for 
Yeltsin, who has favored accelerated re- 
form. Yeltsin had by now established him- 
self not only as the leader of the Russian 
Federation but also as the principal 
spokesman for the eight other republics 
that were willing to remain autonomous 
(or “sovereign”) members of a loose Soviet 
commonwealth and as the champion of the 
six republics—the three Baltics, Moldavia, 
Armenia and Georgia—that wanted com- 
plete independence. 


he referendum resulted in some- 
thing close to a draw. But the effect 
was to strengthen Yeltsin’s position. 
A number of Gorbachev's aides, including 
his Vice President, Gennadi Yanayev, 
stepped up their efforts at engineering a 
rapprochement between the Kremlin and 


| the Russian Federation headquarters, 


known as the White House. “Gorbachev 
can take a step toward Yeltsin,” said Ya- 
nayev shortly after the referendum. “Actu- 
ally, he has no choice but to do so.” 
Meanwhile followers of Yeltsin an- 
nounced that they would hold a rally in cen- 
tral Moscow on March 
28. In a meeting at 
Gorbachev's office, 
Pugo conjured up the 
specter of “neo-Bol- 
sheviks storming the 
Kremlin.”” The rally 
was a direct challenge 
to Gorbachev's person- 
al authority, said Pugo. 
Gorbachev agreed to 
prohibit all rallies and 


Valeri Boldin 






















| to back up the ban with a show of force by 


bringing troops and tanks into the capital. 

Yakovlev tried several times to dissuade 
Gorbachev from this course. Rather than 
intimidating the democratic opposition, he 
warned, a showdown would confirm the 
widespread suspicion that Gorbachev had, 
in his desperation, thrown in his lot with the 
reactionaries. And even if disaster was 
avoided, a decision to pit the military mus- 
cle of the center against peaceful demon- 
strators would backfire against Gorbachev, 
strengthening Yeltsin’s popular base. 

This time, unlike during the Baltic crisis 
in January, Gorbachev took personal con- 
trol of the forces amassed in the side streets 
around Red Square. He kept them in check, 
and the huge, orderly demonstration came 
off without serious incident. 

Yakovlev commented immediately 
afterward that even though he was re- 
lieved Gorbachev had made sure the 
troops held their fire, the attempted in- 
timidation of Yeltsin’s followers was Gor- 


| bachev’s gravest mistake to date. Gorba- 


chev may have jeopardized not only his 
chance to make common cause with Yel- 
tsin, said Yakovlev, but perhaps “his place 
in history” as well. 

Gorbachev too was shaken by how nar- 
rowly disaster had been averted. For the 
second time, he had taken the advice of 
Pugo, Kryuchkov and the hard-liners—and 
for the second time he had seen that their 
methods would have led only to blood in 
the streets. 

“March 28 was not just a turning 
point—it was the turning point for Mik- 

_ hail Sergeyevich,” 
says one of his aides. 
“He went to the 
abyss, looked over the 
edge, was horrified by 
what he saw, and 
backed away.” In so 
doing, Gorbachev 
moved closer toward 
a new and fateful alli- 
ance with Yeltsin and 
the democrats. a 
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A side from the actions of the vosmyorka, Boldin’s betrayal 
was perhaps the most shocking to Gorbachev. The ethnic 
Russian had been a close aide since 1981, when Gorbachev was a 


rising star. At Gorbachev's ascension to power, the Soviet leader 


going so far as to turn off the mikes of some Deputies to keep them 
from being heard. In the early hours of the coup, he reportedly gave 
the plotters support by claiming that Gorbachev approved of their 
takeover. Others charge that he was the brains behind the putsch. 
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handpicked Boldin to join his inner circle. Though known to 
favor conservative policies, Boldin had enough of Gorbachev's 
trust to be named chief of staff, in charge of his agenda and his 
appointments. He became the President's Judas. 

















RISING STAR 


The Russian Revolution 


The Man Who Rules Russia 


Can Boris Yeltsin translate his populism into the kind of democratic leadership 
that his republic craves, or is he destined to rule by demagogic decree? 





By DAVIDAIKMAN WASHINGTON 


he dramatic rhetoric, the bold, often 

impulsive political gestures, the 

sometimes imperious style: as Boris 
Yeltsin has grown larger upon the political 
stage, the world has grown more familiar 
with his outsize personality, including his 
glaring character flaws and his impressive 
personal and political strengths. Yet there 
are transforming moments in a leader’s life 
when his actions change forever the way he 
views himself or the way the world views 
him. Last week Yeltsin stood on such a pin 
nacle. All the qualities that made him one 
of the most fascinating and problematic 
political figures in the age of Gorbachev 
were recast in the form of Russia’s man of 
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State of siege: the embattled republic president inside the Russian Parliament Building 


destiny. Yeltsin's view of himself may not 
have changed, but the world discovered a 
giant 

Yeltsin has at various times been dis- 
missed, both in the Kremlin and in the 
West, as a buffoon, an opportunist, a 
would-be autocrat wrapped in a populist 
mantle. His judgment has often been ques 
tioned—along with his sobriety. Cynical 
speculation has abounded about his con- 
version to democratic principles. His asser 
tiveness and impulsiveness have always ex 
asperated more conventional politicians 
like Gorbachev, who viewed Yeltsin for 
years with wariness and distrust 

Yet whatever his detractors and ene 
mies said, Yeltsin’s extraordinary political 
career ume and again has demonstrated 
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that he had one thing they lacked: an inti 
mate relationship with the Russian masses 
“Yeltsin rises on a turret and around him 
there are no ghosts of past Kremlin rulers, 
but real Russians, not yet vanished,” ob 
served the poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko 
Yeltsin, unlike his peers in the Kremlin, 
has experienced a mercurial rise based on 
shaking off the past and embracing the 
radical opportunities of the uncertain 
present. 

Like all men and women who survive 
and flourish in public life, Yeltsin has 
evolved and matured, changing from an 
ambitious technocrat to an energetic, near 
bullying party boss to an impassioned if er 
ratic reformer. Born in 1931 in Sverdlovsk 
province in the Ural Mountains, he grew 
up in a family so poor that all six members 
slept on the floor of a one-room apartment 
with a goat. His childhood was, he has writ 
ten, “a fairly joyless time.” He was always, 
he later recalled, “a little bit of a hooligan.’ 
When he was 11, he lost the thumb and 
forefinger of his left hand after he and a 
pair of chums stole two hand grenades 
from a warehouse; as they tinkered with 
the weapons, one exploded. He was ex- 
pelled from grade school for denouncing a 
sadistic teacher. Yeltsin stubbornly pur 
sued the battle, and the teacher was even 
tually fired 

Trained as an engineer, Yeltsin waited 
until he was 30 before joining the Commu 
nist Party. By 1985 he had carved out a re 
gional reputation as the reform-minded 
first secretary of the Sverdlovsk district 
central committee; it was enough to bring 
him to the attention of another reformer 
from the hinterland, the newly installed 
Communist Party General Secretary Mi 
khail Gorbachev. Gorbachey soon ap- 
pointed Yeltsin first secretary of the Mos- 
cow city party committee. Thereupon the 
tall, bulky technocrat seemed to settle into 
a sort of permanent guerrilla war with his 
superiors in the Politburo and with his of 
ten corrupt underlings throughout the 
city’s rambling bureaucracy 

In the Politburo he chafed openly at 
Gorbachev's go-along committee style, as 
the new leader maneuvered to consolidate 
power. He began to rock the boat loudly, 
with sulfurous speeches that argued for 
rooting Out corruption and injustice. In 
Moscow he rode the subway and workers’ 
grimy commuter buses, barged into stores 
to ask why there was no meat for sale, fired 
hundreds of incompetents from the city’s 
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payroll and arrested hundreds of others for 
corruption. Embarrassed by Yeltsin’s in- 
creasingly critical tone, Gorbachev in late 
1987 forced him out of the Politburo and 
humiliated him at a closed plenum of the 
Moscow party committee, after Yeltsin 
had made an impassioned plea for greater 
democracy. On Moscow streets the news of 
his downfall was greeted with something 
akin to mourning. 

Lesser souls might have languished in- 
definitely in the deputy ministerial sine- 
cure that Gorbachev tossed Yeltsin's way 
as a consolation prize. But Yeltsin nursed 
himself back to both political and physical 
health and bided his time. During the 15 
months he spent in the wilderness, he built 
up a coterie of devoted friends and follow- 
ers who have supported him in all his polit- 
ical ventures since then. His closest admin- 
istrative and political assistant, Lev Su- 
khanov, who has been with him since those 
dark days, flew personally to the Crimea 
last week to accompany Gorbachev back to 
Moscow. 

Partly because of his clashes with the 
party apparat, Yeltsin became known as 
a maverick while running the Moscow 
party committee: he was outspoken, im- 
petuous and disdainful of authority. He 
took on the entire machine in 1989 to 
run as Moscow’s delegate-at-large for the 
Congress of People’s Deputies. The con- 
test was the first nationwide multicandi- 
date parliamentary election in the Soviet 
Union since 1918, and Yeltsin’s combat- 
ive campaign won him the support of 
89% of Moscow’s 6 million voters, an as- 
tonishing accolade from the usually cyni- 
cal and apathetic populace. 

He faced a more skeptical audience in 
the Congress of People’s Deputies. It was 
not until late in 1989 that Moscow’s re- 
formers became convinced that Yeltsin 
had undergone a genuine conversion to 
democracy. What persuaded the small pro- 
democratic interregional group in the 
Congress of People’s Deputies was Yel- 
tsin’s willingness to work with younger and 
far more radical deputies and learn from 
them about issues he had never been famil- 
iar with, like economic privatization and 
the Baltics’ case for independence. “De- 
spite his age, he is teachable,” says Galina 
Starovoitova, a senior Soviet and Russian 
national legislator and a longtime ally of 
the late Andrei Sakharov. “He has a skill at 
listening to people.” 

But not everybody else was yet per- 
suaded. During a quirky, rushed trip to the 
U.S. in September 1989, when he first met 
George Bush, Yeltsin had to recover from 
a botched public appearance at Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore. He had 
been drinking during the night and sur- 
prised his hosts the next day with his spirit- 
ed, prankish behavior. His early reputation 
in the circles of the U.S. foreign policy es- 
tablishment as a lightweight stemmed from 
an encounter with National Security Ad- 
viser Brent Scowcroft on the same trip. 
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Yeltsin seemed at first unaware of who 
Scowcroft was: he was determined to meet 
Bush, the Russian insisted. Not surprising- 
ly, “senior Administration official” com- 
ments on Yeltsin thereafter were coldly 
dismissive. 

That was followed last June, however, 
by Yeltsin’s great triumph, his successful 
campaign for the Russian presidency. In 
the process he was transformed again into 
a publicly impassioned nationalist who 












called his country “sick,” demanded a new 
union treaty and castigated Gorbachev for 
half measures on political and economic 
reform. Through it all, his judgments were 
not always sound. He dismayed many ad- 
mirers last February, for example, by 
bluntly calling for Gorbachev’s resignation 
on national television. 

Unlike the high-profile Gorbachev and 
Raisa, Yeltsin leads a reclusive home life. 
His wife Anastasia rarely appears in public. 
The couple have two daughters, two grand- 
daughters and one grandson, also named 
Boris. Yeltsin plays tennis at least once a 
week and is an avowed admirer of the 
works of the anticommunist Nobel laure- 
ate Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, as well as the 
traditional classics: Pushkin, Lermontov, 
Turgenev. Again unlike Gorbachev, he has 


no intellectual ambitions, nor is he self- 
consciously “cultured.” 

Yeltsin’s taste for raw political combat 
has surely been whetted by his stunning 
success last week. It is an important and to 
some extent worrisome question whether 
he will be able to control his triumphalist 
instincts in the days and weeks ahead. Now 
more than ever, the contrast between his 
personality and Gorbachev’s may be the is- 
sue. Where Gorbachev is sophisticated and 





FACETS of a mercurial politician: 
celebrating his 1991 election as 
president of the Russian Federation; 
above, appearing the worse for wear 
at the notorious 1989 press 
conference at Johns Hopkins 
University; with President Bush in 
Washington earlier this year 


quick on his feet, Yeltsin speaks bluntly 
and seems uncomfortable with cut-and 
thrust discussions. Where Yeltsin likes 
face-to-face airing of differences, Gorba 
chev seems to detest confrontation. Most 
important, the two men differ profoundly 
on political philosophy: Gorbachev is the 
stubborn adherent to socialism, Yeltsin the 
burning convert to democracy. 

“If Gorbachev didn’t have a Yeltsin, he 
would have to invent him,” Yeltsin wrote 
wryly in his 1990 autobiography, Against 
the Grain. The question now is, If Gorba 
chev is not there, against what opponent 
will Yeltsin seek to match himself? Against 
the Soviet bureaucracy? Against George 
Bush? Or, like a latter-day Peter the Great, 
against the recalcitrant, politically inexpe- 
| rienced Russian people? a 
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Not Just a Bank 








You can get anything you want through B.C.C.1.—guns, planes, even 
nuclear-weapons technology 





By JONATHAN BEATY and S.C. GWYNNE 





“We were representing a joint venture 
and chasing a sale of military equipment to 
the Belgian government. We had gone pretty 
far down the line when suddenly B.C.C.I 
showed up, representing the Italians. I was 
staying at the Hilton in Brussels, and I got a 
phone call from a B.C.C.I. guy asking me to 
come down to the lobby. When I go down, 
there's a B.C.C.I. guy, Pakistani, and next to 
him is this 220-lb. French guy named An 
dré—the kind of guy who stuffs people in car 
trunks. They have business cards with a 
B.C.C.I. logo. So André says, ‘You're getting 
out of this thing. This is our deal.’ Then the 
other B.C.C.1. guy says, ‘You're out, and go 
and tell your client you're out.’ They scared 
the hell out of me. B.C.C.1. had two func- 


26 


tions, as bagmen and as thugs. They pushed 
the competition out.” 


agmen, thugs, arms deals and 

B.C.C.1. Common ingredients, it 

turns out, in the murky world of 

international arms sales, where 
experiences like that of the American deal- 
er quoted above are common fare. While 
prosecutors and auditors from govern 
ments and regulatory bodies continue their 
scramble to unravel the role of the Bank of 
Credit & Commerce International in the 
world’s first truly global financial scandal, 
Time has learned that what looked like a 
bank was in fact a multipurpose, multina- 
tional enterprise. In the past two decades, 
the organization created by Pakistani fi- 
nancier Agha Hasan Abedi has become, 
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among other things, a powerful player in 
the netherworld of international arms. Us- 
ing the clandestine routes and alliances 
originally created for money laundering, 
B.C.C.I. has brokered, financed and, in 
some instances, initiated transactions that 
have often upset the uneasy technomilitary 
balance sought by the U.S. and other major 
powers engaging in government-to-gov- 
ernment sales 

Many of the B.C.C.L.-brokered arms 
deals are perfectly legal, involving ship 
rocket 
launchers, tanks and even sophisticated jet 
fighters such as the Mirage 2000. But many 
more are not. Moreover, government 
sources, former B.C.C.L. bankers, and arms 
merchants doing business through B.C.C.I 
have described the bank’s more sinister 


ments of conventional weapons 























role in providing nuclear-weapons technol- 
ogy for Pakistan, Iran, Iraq and Libya— 
nations widely believed to be pursuing de- 
velopment of the so-called Islamic bomb to 
counter the nuclear force they assume Isra- 
el possesses. According to these sources, 
B.C.C.I. has also been busy providing Paki- 
stan and other customers throughout the 
Middle East with the capacity to deliver 
such weapons. 

Though the discovery of irregularities 
led to the shutdown of B.C.C.L.’s banking 
operations last July, Abedi’s $20 billion 
“bank” is in fact far more complex. It is a 
vast, stateless, multinational corporation 
that deploys its own intelligence agency, 
complete with a paramilitary wing and en- 
forcement units, known collectively as the 
“black network.” It maintains its own dip- 
lomatic relations with foreign countries 
through bank “protocol officers” who 
use seemingly limitless 
amounts of cash to 
pursue Abedi’s goals. 
B.C.C.I. trades massive- 
ly and for its own ac- 
count in commodities 
ranging from grain, rice, 
cement and coffee to 
timber, carpets and an- 
chovies. It is a force to 
be reckoned with in in- 
ternational oil markets 
and, through its inter- 
twined relationship with 
the Gokal brothers’ 
shipping interests, is a 
shipping conglomerate 
as well. Taken altogeth- 
er, B.C.C.I. commands 
virtual self-sufficiency as 
a purveyor of goods 
around the world. 

Through its prac- 
ticed use of false docu- 
mentation, the deployment of billions of 
dollars in unbooked letters of credit, and 
clandestine arrangements with compliant 
government officials in numerous coun- 
tries, B.C.C.1. was ideally positioned for its 
role as arms marketeer to the world, partic- 
ularly the Middle East. Though its tracks 
are often difficult to detect, TIME has dis- 
covered B.C.C.L.’s fingerprints on a star- 
tling array of transactions. Among them: 
> The victorious allied march into Kuwait 
City in the wake of Desert Storm was 
spearheaded by a contingent of returning 
Kuwaitis. Few if any noticed, however, that 
the Kuwaitis were riding atop Yugoslavian 
M-84 battle tanks—upgraded versions of 
the Soviets’ workhorse T-72—complete 
with East European backup personnel. 
Sixty-four such tanks and crews had been 
purchased, financed and supplied to the 


| Desert Storm coalition forces by B.C.C.1. 


> An ongoing project in Abu Dhabi to de- 
velop a standoff land-attack missile system 


for the emirate’s fleet of Mirage 2000s is | 


being financed by B.C.C.I. 
> Recently B.C.C.I. brokered the sale of 





OF-40 Mark 2 main battle tanks—also to 
Abu Dhabi—from Italian arms manufac- 
turer Oto Melara, B.C.C.I. later obtained 
and financed a dozen S-23 180-mm artil- 
lery guns from North Korea for Dubai. 

>In the past three years B.C.C.I. has bro- 
kered and financed the sale of Astros II 
battlefield multiple-rocket launchers from 
Brazil to both Iran and Iraq. The enter- 
prise has also sold Chinese Silkworm mis- 
siles to both countries. A spokesman for 
Avibras Industria, maker of the Astros 
rocket system, concedes sales to Iraq but 
denies any sales to Iran or any deals involv- 
ing B.C.C.I. A spokesman also allows that 
the company received “insignificant” fi- 
nancing from the Brazilian B.C.C.I. bank 
that was used for “domestic purposes.” 

> B.C.C.I. arranged for the sale of Argen- 
tine TAM battle tanks to Iran in 1989, arms 
sources report. Argentina’s Defense Min- 


With the assistance of B.C.C.1., Iraq reached for the nuclear bomb 


istry denies that any tanks were ever sold to 
Iran. 

> B.C.C.L. supplied Iraq with French-made 
Roland antiaircraft missile systems and 
with G-6 mobile artillery units from South 
Africa. 

B.C.C.L. did more than finance or bro- 
ker arms deals between nations that 
couldn't risk exposure of politically embar- 
rassing relationships. Arms dealers from 
Europe and the Middle East, as well as a 
high-level operative from B.C.C.I.’s Kara- 
chi-based black network, have separately 
provided Time with nearly identical de- 
scriptions of some of B.C.C.L.’s elaborate 
services for the sale of conventional weap- 
ons. “They could handle everything,” says 
one of those sources. “Brokering, financing, 
letters of credit, false end-user certificates, 
shopping, spare parts, training and even 
personnel. You could order a bomb, a plane 
to deliver it and somebody to drop it.” 

With that kind of muscle, B.C.C.I. was 
able to secure substantial business from 
one of the world’s pre-eminent makers of 
military aircraft, Dassault Aviation, the 
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| arms deals in Pakistan. 





French company that produces the Mirage 
jet fighter. According to Arif Durrani, a 
B.C.C.1.-financed Pakistani arms dealer 
now doing time in a U.S. federal prison for 
illegally providing Hawk antiaircraft mis- 
sile parts to Iran during the Iran-contra era, 
one of the biggest Mirage dealers in the 
world is a Pakistani multimillionaire 
named Asaf Ali. “Just as Ghaith Pharaon 
fronts for B.C.C.I. to purchase banks and 
businesses, Asaf is B.C.C.I.’5 man in the 
weapons business,” says Durrani, who fi- 
nanced many of his weapons deals through 
B.C.C.I, offices in London and New York 
City. While Durrani has made a number of 
other claims that have been contested by 
the Justice Department, another well- 
placed source confirms that Asaf Alli is 
backed financially by B.C.C.L. in his world- 
wide deals and that he brokers Mirages, in- 
cluding some top-of-the-line Mirage 2000s 
that were sold to Iraq, 
Libya and Abu Dhabi, 
among other countries. 

In a recent deal, 
Asaf, displaying the po- 
litical dexterity of a su- 
perpower, brokered the 
sale of 49 Mirage 2000s 
to India and then, to 
maintain parity, provid- 
ed Pakistan with a simi- 
lar number of new and 
used Mirages. To fill the 
Pakistani order, investi- 
gators looking at the 
deal say, he rerouted 
nearly two dozen Mi- 
rages, yet to be paid for, 
originally brokered 
through B.C.C.I. to 
Peru. A political scandal 
enveloping B.C.C.I. in 
Peru focuses in part on 
the financial transac- 
tions in the on-again-off-again Mirage 
deal. But last week a Dassault spokesman, 
Francois Prigent, briskly dismissed any re- 
sponsibility. “The shipment to Peru is the 
business of Peru; what happens to planes 
after we make a delivery is up to them.” 
The firm also denied connections to 
B.C.C.I. (“Banks are chosen by clients, not 
by us”) and to Asaf Ali (“We don’t know 
that man”). 

But arms merchants interviewed in sev- 
eral countries say otherwise. “Asaf Ali has 
been an important Dassault agent for 
years, and everyone knows that,” says a 
French businessman who has worked on 
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The arrest last month of a retired Paki- 
stani general brought into sharp focus 
B.C.C.L.’s role in selling nuclear secrets. | 
General Inam ul-Hagq, who was arrested in 
Germany, has been sought since 1987 by 
U.S. authorities in connection with the 
purchase of nuclear weapons-grade steel 
for Pakistan’s bomb-development pro- 
gram. The Justice Department says that 
B.C.C.L. was Inam’s financier, and the U.S. 
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| is seeking his extradition. The alarm has 
spread to other branches of the U.S. gov- 
| ernment. In a recent letter to Attorney 
| General Richard Thornburgh, Senate 
Governmental Affairs Committee chair- 
man John Glenn, a Democrat from Ohio, 
expressed concern that “B.C.C.I. has been 
providing financial services to agents of the 
Pakistani government for the illicit pur- 
chase of nuclear weapon-related commod- 
ities in the United States and in other na- 
tions.” Glenn urged Thornburgh to pursue 
“a full examination of such activities.” 
“B.C.C.L. is functioning as the owners’ 
representative for Pakistan’s nuclear- 
bomb project,” says an international busi- 
nessman who has worked through the bank 
to supply Pakistan’s nuclear-weapons and 
missile industry. “In the West, Abedi pre- 
sented one face, but in the Muslim world, 
he and his bankers have always promoted 









| Triumphant Kuwaiti soldiers return home on tanks supplied to Desert Storm courtesy of B.C.C.1. East 
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as missile-delivery systems for Pakistan, | within the Soviet Union because of low 


Syria, Iraq and Saudi Arabia, including a 
B.C.C.I.-brokered sale of midrange ballis- 
tic missiles to the Saudis in 1988. By way of 
explanation, they cite B.C.C. 
banking relations with China, where $400 
million in assets were frozen after the 
bank’s offices were shut down in July. Abe- 
di’s bank had been the first Western-style 
bank allowed to operate on the communist 
mainland, in part because of Abedi’s early 
support of ciTIC, the Chinese investment 
company that is the doorway to China’s 
military-industrial complex. China, starved 
for hard currency, has thus far not signed 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty or 
missile-technology-limitation agreements. 

Arms dealers are not the only ones to 
describe a pact between Abedi’s bank and 
China’s weapons industry: according to 
State Department sources, China has also 
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European maintenance crews came with the package. 


themselves as a Third World, Muslim bank 
that would eventually dominate global fi- 
nances by using oil dollars and Abedi’s net- 
work of influence. And he whispered in the 
ears of the sheiks and the generals that he 
would bring them the Muslim bomb.” 

While munitions-control experts in 
the U.S. have evidence that B.C.C.I. 
played a role in the delivery of munitions- 
grade nuclear hardware and technology to 
Iraq and Iran, it is the Pakistanis who are 
the chief beneficiaries of Abedi’s multifar- 
ious services, “You can’t draw a line sepa- 
rating the bank’s black operatives and Pa- 
kistan’s intelligence services,” says an 
international arms broker, who provided 
details of recent B.C.C.1.-generated or- 
ders for nuclear-bomb supplies for Paki- 
stan. “And in Karachi his bankers are sur- 
prisingly patriotic.” 

Sources also point to China as a suppli- 
er of nuclear hardware for Pakistan, as well 
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used B.C.C.1. as a middleman in Silkworm 
missile sales to Iran, Iraq and Saudi Ara- 
bia. The Silkworm missiles sold to Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia were equipped with sophisti- 
cated Israeli-manufactured guidance sys- 
tems, the government sources say. Arms 
dealers who have done business with 
B.C.C.1. say its officers attracted illegal 
deals because the bank provided documen- 
tation and letters of credit for arms being 
shipped, for example, as agricultural ma- 
chinery, and that it routinely handled arms 
moving out of Eastern Europe and masked 
technology transfers from the West into 
Soviet bloc countries, The East bloc trade 
was so lucrative that Abedi traveled to 
Moscow in 1985 to promote more weapons 
deals and to lobby for permission to open 
B.C.C.I. branch offices in the Soviet 
Union. Former employees have told TiMt 
that B.C.C.I. associates found it easy to 
bribe arms-factory managers and officials 
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pay, but that perestroika had cut into 
B.C.C.I. profits there. Reason: some gov- 
ernment officials who favored the bank be- 
cause of payoffs had been removed from 
their positions. 

The very act of operating simultaneous- 
ly as a bank and as a broker gives B.C.C.L. 
an enormous advantage: it is instantly able 
to fund virtually any deal it wants and em- 
power any middleman it chooses to pull 
such a deal off. The B.C.C.1.-brokered sale 
of F-4 Phantom jet parts to Iran from the 
US. offers a good illustration of the pro- 
cess. The deal starts when B.C.C.I. learns 
from its sources in Iran that it wants to buy 
spare parts. B.C.C.L and its agents then re- 
search the supplier market to obtain the 
price of the matériel. Because U.S. restric- 
tions on the sale of such equipment to Iran 
make this particular deal illegal, B.C.C.1. 
next provides a falsified end-user 
certificate saying the jet parts will 
be sold to Israel. The bank then 
opens a letter of credit—a form of 
financing only a bank can do—in 
favor of the seller or the seller's 
agent and arranges to ship the 
parts. Because B.C.C.I. is a large 
bank, it can afford to pay off the 
seller immediately, then turn and 
collect a vastly larger sum from 
Iran. 

In spite of the virtual global 
shutdown of B.C.C.L., the bank re- 
mains intact in its traditional ha- 
ven, Pakistan. Though other press 
reports maintain that Abedi is 
physically frail and often incoher- 
ent, TIME has interviewed several 
business associates who say he re- 
mains a major figure in the inter- 
national weapons trade. He has 
held a press conference within the 
past month, and is in the process of 
licensing a new bank in Pakistan, 
called the Progressive Bank. 

In the meantime, B.C.C.I. is even now 
brokering an arms deal to Abu Dhabi, in- 
volving the sale of 45 South African G-6 
mobile artillery pieces. If B.C.C.1. can hold 
it together, sources say, Abu Dhabi may 
buy as many as 55 more of the same pieces. 

The Price Waterhouse audit that led to 
B.C.C.L.’s seizure last July covered only its 
banking activities. It said nothing about im- 
mensely profitable deals in other business- 
es, notably weaponry. Nor could it account 
for profits it could not see. And while the 
enterprise’s known banking services are 
shut down around the world, virtually the 
full cadre of B.C.C.I.’s black network, arms 
traders and global operatives remain unin- 
dicted, unaccused and at large. The best 
guess of many of the sources TIME inter- 
viewed is that they will simply move on, per- 
haps under the umbrella of Pakistan’s 
newest bank. —With reporting by Adam Zagorin/ 
Brussels 
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Into the morass: Buffett and Maughan must restore confidence in—and at—Salomon Brothers 


Salvaging Salomon Brothers © 








By THOMAS MCCARROLL 





hen billionaire financier Warren 

Buffett announced he was assuming 
the chairmanship of Salomon Brothers on 
an interim basis last week, he stepped into 
a morass that threatened to grow worse for 
the 81-year-old Wall Street firm before it 
got better. In fact, Buffett's salvage job be- 
gan even before he was able to warm his 
new seat. The Treasury Department, in 
an attempt to restore confidence in the 
market, barred Salomon from bidding at 
further auctions. In a series of telephone 
calls with vacationing Treasury Secretary 
Nicholas Brady, Buffett successfully lob- 
bied for leniency, Salomon was permitted 
to trade, but for its own account only, not 
on behalf of clients. The decision was more 
than symbolic, since Salomon, one of only 
40 firms designated as primary dealers in 
T-bonds and T-bills, directly and indirectly 
counts on government securities for about 
25% of its business. The firm participated 
in last week’s auction under the watchful 
eye of Treasury officials. 

Buffett, who owns 16% of Salomon’s 
| preferred stock and a legendary reputation 
for his investing, if not his investment-bank- 
| ing, savvy, assumed Solly’s chairmanship af- 
ter the board forced chairman John Gut- 
freund and two other top executives to step 
down. Buffett immediately brought in 
Deryck C. Maughan, 43, who until recently 
ran Salomon’s Asian operations from To- 
kyo, and jettisoned two bond traders. Exec- 
utives admitted that the firm had violated 
the rules that prohibit any one bidder from 











Awhite knight and his new team fight to keep “Solly” afloat 
despite a tide of client desertions 


WHERE SOLLY STANDS 
IN THE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES MARKET* 





buying more than 35% of a single issue at a 
Treasury auction, and that they had skirted 
regulations barring a firm from submitting 
bids in its customers’ names without their 
authorization in order to conceal such ille- 
gal efforts to influence the market. 

For decades, the government securities 
market has been considered the world’s saf- 
est haven for investors. Unlike stocks and 
bonds, both of which were plagued by a se- 
ries of insider-trading cases during the 
1980s, the $2.2 trillion market for Treasury 
instruments was thought to be too big to rig. 
The Salomon scandal shook that conven- 
tional wisdom and aroused suspicion that 
other firms might be playing similar games. 
Consequently, an intimidating array of in- 
vestigations by the Federal Reserve Bank, 
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the Justice Department, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission—where enforce- 
ment director William McLucas is person- 
ally heading the inquiry—and the New 
York Stock Exchange were launched. Next 
month Representative Edward Markey, 
who heads a subcommittee that oversees 
Treasury-bond trading, will hold hearings 
on the Salomon scandal. 

The sEc is seeking detailed informa- 
tion from all dealers, brokerages and com- 
mercial banks authorized to trade Treasur- 
ies, as well as from individual bond traders 
employed at those firms. The Treasury De- 
partment is re-examining the records of ev- 
ery auction since 1986, a total of more than 
200, searching for evidence of collusion 
with customers to violate the 35% rule. In- 
dustry analysts expect only minor infrac- 
tions to turn up. Still, says Howard Sirota, a 
New York City securities attorney, “this 
proves that the market isn’t quite as pris- 
tine and squeaky clean as its participants 
would have us believe.” 

Salomon’s more urgent problem is cus- 
tomer defections, which threaten the firm's 
liquidity. The World Bank and at least two 
State treasuries and four state pension 
funds said they would all stop buying Trea- 
sury bonds through Salomon until ques- 
tions about auction violations are resolved. 
The British Treasury is also considering 
sanctions against the investment house. 
More desertions are expected. 

Salomon already faces about a dozen 
lawsuits filed by investors who charge they 
either overpaid for securities because of 
artificially inflated prices or were paid less 
interest income because of deflated yields. 
In anticipation of financial damages arising 
out of litigation, the firm is setting aside re- 
serves that almost certainly will exceed its 
profits, which have totaled $451 million so 
far this year. To head off a liquidity crisis, 
the investment house triggered its emer- 
gency financing plan, which calls for a shift | 
from short-term 10uU’s to secured loans | 
that pay higher rates. 

Buffett’s internal reforms, announced 
shortly after he and Maughan took up their 
posts, could cost Salomon some of its high- 
flying bond traders, who could bolt from 
the firm once they receive this year's bo- 
nuses. If individual bonuses are decoupled 
from the performance of business units in 
order to climinate the motivation for over- 
ly aggressive trading, some traders may 
jump ship. Says a former Salomon trader: 
“People who have had deals like that know 
they can get them someplace else.” 

Despite the desertions and a plunge 
in stock price of more than a third since 
the scandal broke, few are counting Solly 
out. The firm still maintains substantial 
resources and a loyal following. Says 
Samuel Hayes II, a finance professor at 
Harvard University: “Salomon will 
emerge from this episode, bloodied and 
bruised, but just as potent a force on 
Wall Street.” —With reporting by | 
Elaine Shannon/Washington | 
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‘Teens: The 
Rising Risk 
Of AIDS 


As the infection rate grows 
among adolescents, the 
debate over how to stem it 
snags on whether to urge 
safe sex—or no sex 





By NANCY GIBBS 





hen health department officials 

in rural Maryland learned from 

a Johns Hopkins survey that by 
the eighth grade, 61% of the boys and 47% 
of the girls at the local schools had had sex- 
ual intercourse, they approached the 
school board about providing condoms on 
demand. Given the speed at which the 
AIDS virus is spreading among teen- 
agers—the number of cases is still quite 
small, but it doubles every 14 months— 
it was not surprising that the board seemed 
open to the proposal. But when it came 
time to decide, the condom measure lost 
by one vote. In a way, that was not surpris- 
ing either. “Personally,” declares Allen 
Whiteley, who was board vice president at 
the time, “I think it would have been en- 
couraging sex rather than discouraging it.” 

That episode, and his comment, cap- 
tures the fundamental dispute among par- 
ents, educators, health-care workers and 
activists over how to stop the spread of 
AIDS before it becomes a teenage epidem- 
ic. One side says the only safe sex is no 
sex; the other counters that chastity has 
no hold on America’s youth, and that if 
children as young as 12 are becoming sex- 
ually active they should know how to pro- 
tect themselves. 

The two sides disagree not only about 
morality but also about what approach 
would be most effective. “We don’t say, 
‘Smoke carefully.” We say, ‘Don’t 
smoke,’”” argues Monsignor John Wool- 
sey, director of Family Life for the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of New York City. 
| “A huge campaign could work to stop kids 
from having sex. We don’t water down 
principles.” The goal, echoes John Walsh, 
spokesman of the Archdiocese of Boston, 
is to teach children to be good, not just 
safe. “AIDS was caused in this country by 
promiscuity and casual sex. It is not tradi- 
tional values that have brought us to where 
we are.” 

But Arps activists and health-care 
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workers have seen firsthand the devasta- 
tion that ignorance can yield. Of the | mil- 
lion to 1.5 million H1v-infected Americans, 
an estimated one-fifth are teenagers. So 
far, the cases are clustered in certain popu- 
lations: mostly blacks and Hispanics who 
are gay or drug users, living in major cities. 
“We have a teenage client dying with Alps 
right now,” says Frances Kunreuther, exec- 
utive director of New York 

City’s Hetrick-Martin Insti- 

tute, a service center for gay 

and lesbian young people. 

“No one told him about 

AIDS, condoms or homo- 

sexuality. If you deny young 

people information based 

on your morality, you are 

sentencing them to death. 

Nothing is more immoral 

than that.” 

The battleground where the forces 
meet tends to be the classroom. As of last 
year, 31 states and the District of Columbia 
had mandated that schools provide some 
form of Atps education, and virtually every 
state encourages such programs. But the 
curriculum varies greatly among schools, 
even among teachers. The most ardent 
proponents argue that health education 
should begin in kindergarten and eventual- 
ly include detailed instruction about the 
nature and risks of homosexual and het- 
erosexual intercourse. Conservatives are 
appalled. “We've seen the ACT-UuP and 
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Planned Parenthood curriculum propos- 
als,” says Monsignor Woolsey. “I wouldn't 
put them in Times Square bookstores, let 
alone schools. The average parent would 
throw up reading them.” 

In many communities the debate has fo- 
cused on whether the schools should pro- 
vide more than information. In a handful 
of American cities, school-based clinics 

have begun to distribute 
condoms to students, but 
not without resistance from 
community activists. “These 
people believe that clinics 
shouldn't be in the schools 
because they are usurping 
the authority of the family,” 
explains Jackie Sadler, di- 
rector of the HIV/AIDS Edu- 
cation Program in the Wash- 
ington public schools. “They 
don’t want us to be doing anything they per- 
ceive as condoning sexual behavior.” 

But there is plenty of evidence that 
teens need no encouragement. Though 
there are few sources of reliable inform: 
tion about teenage sexuality, it is clear 
that the level of activity is rising. One 
sign is that each year the number of teens 
infected with a sexually transmitted dis- 
ease grows, with 3 million cases reported 
last year. The syphilis rate among 15-to- 
19-year-olds jumped 50% in the 1980s. 
“We know that sTDs tend to travel to- 





gether,” says Dr. Edward Hook III, chief 














of Sexually Transmitted Disease Control 
for the Baltimore Health Department. 
“People who acquire an sTD are at risk 
to get HIV; certainly they're not practic- 
ing safe sex.” 

While reported adult Atps cases occur 


predominantly among males—there are 
seven infected men for every infected 
woman—the profile of the disease among 
urban teens is more mixed, much like AIDS 
in Africa. There are three teenage males to 
every female with the virus, according to 
Dr. Karen Hein of Montefiore Medical 
Center in the Bronx, who founded the 
nation’s first adolescent Arps clinic. “We 
are seeing more younger girls, sometimes 
14-year-olds,” says Hein. “Among teens, a 
far greater number of cases are spread by 
heterosexual sex.” 

Those who favor a values-based ap- 
proach to AIDS prevention urge some vari- 
ant of Just Say No. Their argument is bol- 
stered by several studies showing that even 
well-informed, well-equipped teenagers 
engage in high-risk sexual activity, “The 
strategic mistake we're making is to as 
sume that more knowledge and greater ac- 
cess to condoms are going to change high- 
risk behavior,”’ says Stan Weed, 48, 
director of the Institute for Research and 
Evaluation, a nonprofit laboratory in Salt 
Lake City. “Teens approach sex in neither 
a logical nor a rational way.” 

This gap between knowledge and be- 
havior is a major challenge facing Alps 


In South Carolina, a beauty parlor doubles as a classroom 
for Alps education. In Massachusetts, Jennifer Andre 
contracted the disease while using drugs as a teenager, 
but did not pass it on to her two-year-old daughter. Andre 


now helps teach prevention to schoolchildren. 


educators, says Richard P. Keeling, chair 
of the American College Health Associa- 
tion’s Task Force on Atps in Charlottes- 
ville, Va. “I suspect any parent or teacher 
would point to peer pressure, or teens’ 
sense of invulnerability,” he says. But 
there are other important factors. A 
teenage girl may be too embarrassed to 
ask her partner to wear a condom. Or a 
youth might not want to buy condoms 
because it makes him feel guilty for hav- 
ing sex. Many prefer not to question 
their partners’ sex practices, as a sign of 
trust. And finally, Keeling says, the 
| mixed messages that teenagers receive 
can be deeply confusing. “Kids do what 
they see, not what they know. We tell 
kids not to have sex and then we use sex 
to sell everything.” 

All too often, logic and good judgment 
are clouded by alcohol and drugs, so that 
disease prevention becomes far more dif- 
ficult. “Most of the time I had sex with 
guys I was drunk,” says a 23-year-old San 
Francisco woman who contracted HIV as a 
teenager. “I never thought a guy would 
care for me unless I slept with him. I was 
so uncomfortable with myself I had to be 
drunk.” 

Some researchers suggest that teen- 
agers cannot imagine themselves at risk be- 
cause they never meet infected teens, This 
view, in a sense, is an extension of the idea 
that gay men only started taking precau- 
tions after seeing their friends dic. But 
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many ailing peers since the incu- 
bation for HIv averages 10 years. 
Jennifer Andre, 21, who was in- 
fected by a dirty needle three 
years ago, regularly speaks to 
youths in Massachusetts in order 
to bring home the point that ev- 
erybody is at risk. “A few 
months ago, I was at a Boston in- 
ner-city school, and there was a 
kid who wouldn't believe I was 
infected,” she recalls. “He kept 
saying that I was a paid actress 
and that I was just saying I had 
AIDS.” 

While the debate unfolds, 
both the traditional and pro- 
gressive approaches are likely to 
roll along side by side—and 
rightly so, since teaching about 
sexual behavior in a moral vacu- 
um would not serve young peo- 
ple well, any more than ignoring 
the practical pressures to experi- 
ment with sex and drugs that 
they confront each day. Any 
Alps education should be cou- 
pled with programs about drug 
and alcohol abuse, in order to 
address all the risk factors that 
intertwine. School is by no 
means the only, or even always 
the best, place for this to hap- 
pen. In Columbia, S.C., a beau- 
ty-shop owner named, memora- 
bly, DiAna DiAna began her own crusade 
six years ago. Impatient with skimpy news- 
paper accounts of the spread of Aips, she 
wrote away for pamphlets and photocop- 
ied them for her clients. “I read that you 
had to have condoms,” she says, “so I or- 
dered 5,000.” And she talks to the local 
teenagers as bluntly as possible. “You can- 
not shock or embarrass me,” she tells 
them. The most effective part of her pro- 
grams, she says, is that they “get people to 
talk and communicate—to make sex not 
such a big mystery.” 

Judging which approaches to aips 
prevention are most effective will be im- 
possible without more complete knowl- 
edge of the attitudes and behavior of 
young people. But that information may 
be hard to come by. Last month the Bush 
Administration blocked a comprehensive 
survey of adolescent sexual practices after 
critics charged that its questions about 
oral and anal sex were too explicit for chil- 
dren. Others greeted the cancellation with 
outrage. “We have a terrible deficit of 
knowledge about sexual behavior as a 
whole in this country,” says Dr. Hook. 
“We don’t know if youngsters in low-risk 
areas are just not having sex or if the virus 
hasn’t got there yet.” Without better in- 
formation, researchers might find out 
only when more people start dying. That is 
not a scientific method that any country 
can afford. ——Reported by David M. Gross/ 
Boston and Anne E. West/Washington 
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teenagers are unlikely to meet 














Science 


HOW DID WE GET FROM THERE TO HERE? 

Satellite images of the cosmic background radiation, 
which was generated by the Big Bang, show that the 
universe was once uniform in density (patches of color 
reflect the earth's motion). Yet arecent galaxy map 


reveals huge lumpy structures in the modern universe. 


ae 


Big Bang Under Fire 


New data about the cosmos have exposed some holes in 
the theory, but reports of its demise are exaggerated 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


he term Big Bang has become part of 

the standard scientific vocabulary, but 
it was first coined in the 1940s as a put 
down. The idea that the universe actually 
had a beginning seemed just plain wacky 
especially since there was almost no evi- 
dence at the time to support it. Yet by the 
end of the 1960s, virtually all astrophysi- 
cists were convinced that the cosmos was 
born in a single massive explosion, and 
doubters were left out on the fringe 

In recent months, however, that fringe 
has been growing. A spate of articles in 
both the popular and scientific press point 
to disturbing discrepancies between recent 
astronomical findings and the Big Bang 
theory. A book by a renegade physicist 
even proclaims confidently that The Big 
Bang Never Happened 

What's in trouble is not so much the 
Big Bang itself but modern astronomy’s ac- 
count of what occurred afterward. How did 


and radiation created by the explosion 
evolve into the complex modern universe 
of stars and galaxies? 

According to the conventional explana 
tion, the cosmos began to expand and cool 
immediately after the moment of the Big 
Bang. For 300,000 years or so, the expan- 
sion continued, but enormous numbers of 
tightly packed, free-ranging electrons cre- 
ated a dense fog that kept light from shin- 
ing: the universe was hellishly hot, but ut 
terly dark. Finally, the electrons were 
incorporated into atoms, and the light 
broke free in a gigantic flash. Astronomers 


the dense, superheated cloud of particles 
| 
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can still see that ancient light, known as the 
cosmic background radiation, although it 
has cooled to about -270°C (-454°F) and is 
visible only to sensitive radio telescopes 
But new research suggests there is 
something wrong with this picture. Re- 
gions of the universe that had slightly high 
er density when the light broke free—the 
areas that later accreted under gravity to 
form the ‘galaxies and clusters—should be 
detectable as slightly warmer regions of the 
background radiation. Yet the radiation 
has been analyzed in detail—most recently 
by the Cosmic Background Explorer satel 
lite—and its temperature is utterly uni 
form. Meanwhile, powerful 
have revealed unexpected agglomerations 
of galaxies tens of millions of light-years 


telescc pes 


across. How could such giant structures 
have arisen from the smooth-textured af- 
termath of the Big Bang? 

One popular explanation postulates a 
major role for a mysterious, invisible sub 
stance called dark matter. 
have learned about dark matter through in- 
direct evidence: galaxies spin and orbit one 
another faster than the laws of physics al- 
low, unless one presumes the presence of 
invisible matter that provides the extra grav 
ity to hold things together, The extra gravi- 
ty of dark matter could also have helped 
the galaxies grow faster out of the smooth- 
ness of the early universe. Even this expla 
nation, however, does not sufficiently ac- 


Astronomers 


count for recent observations. “It is clear 
that there is something profoundly wrong 
with our Harvard astro- 
physicist Margaret Geller 

A few scientists believe it is the Big 


theories,” says 
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Bang theory itself that is wrong. Instead of 
a universe that exploded into being 20 bil- 
lion years ago and grew by way of gravity’s 
tug, they postulate a cosmos trillions of 
years old and shaped not by gravity but by 
electricity and magnetism. Their evidence 
comes mainly from lab experiments show- 
ing that electromagnetic forces can pull 
hot gases into distinct structures. Most as- 
trophysicists dismiss this idea, but alterna- 
tive schemes offered by mainstream think- 
ers are almost as wild. Many groups are 
exploring the idea that the Big Bang creat- 
ed strange energy formations, largely un- 
detectable in the cosmic background radia- 
tion, variously dubbed 
global textures or cosmological constants 

Yet the Big Bang theory remains essen- 
tially intact because it is based on three 
fundamental pieces of evidence, none of 
which can be accounted for by any compet- 
ing model. The first is the cosmic back 
ground radiation: its evenness and the mix 
of electromagnetic wavelengths it contains 
can only have come about, as far as any 
body knows, if the universe was once 
dense, hot and small. The second is the fact 
that the universe is expanding. Calculating 
backward, one easily concludes that all the 
galaxies must have come from a single 
point. Finally there is the fact that hydro- 
gen makes up 75% of the matter in the uni- 
verse and helium nearly 25%. These ele- 
ments can only be forged in a furnace as 
hot as the Big Bang, and the proportions 
correspond exactly to what the Big Bang 
model posits 

None of this means the Big Bang is the 
ultimate truth. Someone could come along 
tomorrow with a better explanation for the 
known facts, and that would delight astron- 
omers. Says Princeton astrophysicist Boh 
dan Paczynski, a Big Bang supporter: “I'd 
love to disprove the Big Bang myself. It 
would make me instantly famous. But the 
evidence is just not there.” w 
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NOT RUNNING. Albert Gore Jr., 43, U.S. 
Senator from Tennessee and oft-men- 
tioned contender for the Democratic pres- 
idential nomination in 1992; announced in 
Carthage, Tenn. Gore, who finished third 
in the 1988 nomination bids, explained that 
duty to his four children, ages 8 to 18, off- 
set the fire in his belly. He thus joins a list 
of prominent Democratic nonstarters that 
so far includes Jay Rockefeller, Dick Gep- 
hardt, Lloyd Bentsen, Bill Bradley, Sam 
Nunn and Mario Cuomo. 


CONVICTED. Julio Gonzalez, 37, the Cuban 
refugee who last year committed one of the 
the worst mass murders in U.S. history by 
setting a fire that killed 87 people at the 
Happy Land social club in the Bronx; in 
New York City. Gonzalez, who confessed 
to the killings but pleaded insanity, was 
convicted of 174 counts of murder, two for 
each victim. He faces a maximum of 25 
years to life in prison. 


DIED. Jack Ryan, 65, eclectic inventor and a 
former husband of the actress Zsa Zsa Ga- 
bor; in Los Angeles. Working for Ray- 
theon, Ryan helped develop the Hawk and 
Sparrow III missile systems. His greatest 
claim to fame, however, was the Barbie 


doll, which he helped design during his 18 | 


years with Mattel, Inc. He also helped fa- 
ther the Chatty Cathy talking doll and Hot 
Wheels toy cars. 


DIED. Colleen Dewhurst, 67, raspy-voiced, 
Tony Award-winning actress; of cancer; in 
South Salem, N.Y. Although she appeared 
in a number of television and feature films, 
Dewhurst was most identified with the dra- 
mas of Eugene O'Neill on Broadway. She 
played the forlorn, drug-plagued Mary Ty- 
rone in Long Day's Journey into Night and 
the murderous Christine Mannon in 
Mourning Becomes Electra. Dewhurst won 


a 1974 Tony as best dramatic actress for | 


her performance as Josie Hogan in 
O’Neill’s A Moon for the Misbegotten. Her 
last film appearance was in this year’s Dy- 
ing Young, which stars her son Campbell 
Scott, one of two children with actor 
George C, Scott, her former husband. 


DIED. Charles Garry, 82, pugnacious attor- 
ney best known for representing Black 
Panthers and antiwar protesters in the 
1960s; in Berkeley. In 1967 Garry emerged 
as one of the nation’s top radical lawyers 
when he took the case of Huey P. Newton, 
a founder of the Black Panthers. Newton 
had been charged with murdering a police 
officer in a shoot-out in Oakland, but was 
convicted of voluntary manslaughter. In 
1978 Garry, who was legal counsel to the 
Rev. Jim Jones of the California-based 
People’s Temple, escaped through the jun- 
gle before the mass murder and suicide 
took place at Jonestown, Guyana. 











The best way to a man’s 
_stomach...NordicTrack 


Besides burning calories, it strengthens 
the heart, tones the muscles and improves 
stamina. And it's much less stressful on the 
body than running and high-impact sports 
Working out on NordicTrack also boosts 
creativity and productivity and lowers stress, 
making you feel as good as you look 


It’s time to change 
the spare tire. 





Unlike most 
in-home exercisers, 
NordicTrack works 
all the major muscle 
groups of the body 
including the arms, 
legs, buttocks, shoulders and 
yes, even stomach. 






So what are you 
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NordicTrack today 
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“The World’s Best A CML Company 
Aerobic Exerciser.” calor FREE VIDEO 
NordicTrack duplicates the motion of write 
cross-country skiing, what most experts agree fora & Brochure 
is the most efficient and effective aerobic 


exercise. 

It burns more calories in less time than 
many other kind of exercise machine. Up 
to 1,100 calories per hour, according to 
fitness experts 


1-800-328-5888 ©, 


Or write 
NordicTrack, Dept. #37611 
141C Jonathan Blvd. N., Chaska, MN 55318 











U.S. Dental Research says, “You have a 75% chance of developing gum disease.” 


HELP STOP BLEEDING AND 
GUM DISEASE IN 30 DAYS! 
Dr. Woog®PerioSystem® 


The 4-In-1 Home Professional 
System replaces: 


) i 
Too’ 
(ike, 
“The Woog System helps reduce or prevent gum disease.” 


(he Water 
ie ~Dr. JH. Manhold, Journal of Periodontology 


K)) Not a Monojet like WaterPik® 

Hand and 17,000 micro-droplets of water and air per second safely 
ease away loosened plaque and debris, act as an hydraulic 
toothpick and accelerate circulation in gums. 


Faster and Easier than Hand Flossing 
4 custom periodontal attachments and micro-fraction 
ated action reach, clean and massage ... even around 





Geneva, Switzerland — Revolutionary Swiss metho 
dology proven acto 160 university clinical tests, worldwide. 
His t events and reduces bleeding and gum 
disease in less aie eer 30 days. Plus eliminates most plaque. 


Already Over 100,000 PerioSystems Sold 
Dr. P.G. Woog, Ph.D., Toulouse University. Inventor of the 
first electric toothbrush (1956), owned by E.R. Squibb & 
Sons as BROXODENT™ since 1968. He has contributed to 
over 160 scientific papers. 


A Brush Mechanically More Powerful than Interplak* 
The hydraulically-powered brush removes plaque while it 
gently and effortlessly massages gums, stre ning 
them, v helping to cut back gum — and bleeding. 
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orthodontics, brass or chrome bridges, and partial 
dentures! Mouthwash released precisely by a dispenser. 


PLUS ... 30 DAY RISK FREE TRIAL! 
Prove to yourself how easy and effective the Woog is to 
use, take advantage of our 30 day risk free trial offer, 


Dr. Woog” PerioSystem” 
CCN Inc., 1 Research Park, Dept. B162 
Chester, CT 06412-1353, or call Toll-Free 


1-800-677-5556 
(in Canada 1-800-999-4744) 
You will receive your FREE Dental Care Information within 7 days. 
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‘Why 180 Days Aren’t Enough 





The U.S. has one of the shortest school years in the 
industrialized world: it’s time for a change 


By SAMALLIS NEW ORLEANS 





ll across the U.S., kids are trooping 
back to school, but for youngsters at 

the Robert Russa Moton and Johnson C. 
Lockett elementary schools in New Or- 
leans, summer ended on July 10. On that 
date, the 1,450 youngsters returned for the 
third year of an experimental program that 
adds 40 extra days to the usual 180-day 
school year. They were breaking a long 
standing American tradition of summer va- 
dating back to a time when family 

labor was vital to the late-summer harvest 
| that give the U.S. one of the shortest school 

years in the industrialized world. There is 

surely a connection, a growing number of 

reformers argue, between that distinction 

and the dismal academic per- 

formances of American stu- 

dents, compared with their 

peers elsewhere. 


cations 


— Education 


lutely compelling.” It also seems perfectly in 
keeping with President George Bush’s high- 
ly touted goal of making U.S. students first 
in the world in mathematics and science by 
the year 2000—even though Bush did not 
mention lengthening the school year in the 
education plan he unveiled last April 
A growing number of ordinary Ameri 
cans, however, support the idea. The Gal- 
lup Organization, which has been polling 
on the subject since 1958, found last week 
for the first time that a majority (51%) of 
its sample favored a longer year. “If I 
spend more time at the piano, I get better 
at it,” argues Dwight McKenna, the New 
Orleans school-board member who initiat- 
ed the Moton and Lockett experiment. 
The case for the longer school year is 
particularly acute in the in 
ner cities, where family ties 
are weak, at-home support 
for education is often mini- 


Increasingly, many of JAPAN 243 mal and dropout rates are 
those critics urge that what is WEST GERMANY 210 = high. Summertime spent on 
good for the kids at Moton SOVIET UNION 210 the hot ghetto streets is 
and Lockett might be good THAILAND 200 hardly as culturally enrich 
for the entire U.S.: an extend- THE NETHERLANDS 200 ing as the time middle-class 
ed academic year for every- ENGLAND 192 students devote to camps, 
body. The case for that radical FINLAND 190 exotic vacations and highly 
change, says Ernest L. Boyer, FRANCE 185 organized sports. Moton 
president of the Carnegie SWEDEN 180 and Lockett, for example, 
Foundation for the Advance- U.S. 180 are located near New Or- 


ment of Teaching, is “abso- sours toma 
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At Lockett, 
left, and 
Moton, students work on reading and math, 
meeting needs that are particularly acute in 


the inner cities, where family ties are weak 
and dropout rates are high 


and Desire housing projects, where chil- 
dren sometimes skip rope within the sound 
of gunfire. “This has nothing to do with 
competition with the Japanese and every- 
thing to do with urban reality,” says Mc- 
Kenna. “This is eight hours when the drug 
addicts can’t get at these kids.” 

Teachers get them instead. Attired in 
trim khaki-and-white uniforms, Moton 
youngsters between the ages of four and 11 
work through reading and mathematics ex- 
ercises and then at recess stampede out of 
the air-conditioned, cinder-block building 
to become blurs in the steamy 100° heat. 
hey are candid about their options. “If I 
was home, I'd just sit around,” says fifth- 
grader Alkima Thomas. 

So far, the educational results of the 
New Orleans experiment are mixed. 
Teachers at Moton and Lockett find that 
the extra-long year at a minimum gives 
them a head start on the traditional weeks | 
of review work at the beginning of the new | 
school term. “Come September, I’m ready 
to get into the meat of reading,” says Jua- 
nita Smith, a second-grade teacher at 
Lockett. “Normally, I can’t do that until 
the end of October.” But students at both 
schools test far below the state average in 
reading, and their scores since the 220-day 
year began have improved only marginally. 
“My kids can’t read the way they ought to,” 
says Ellenese Brooks-Simms, the principal 


of Moton school. Brooks-Simms and her 
counterpart at Lockett, Wilbert Dunn, are 
trying to put even more emphasis on read 
ing instruction by cutting time spent on 
gym, music and other activities 

The major obstacle to the extended 
year in New Orleans, as it is across the 
country, is money. The Moton and Lockett 
experiment cost about $870,000 last year. 
More than $500,000 came from the Feder 
al Government, while the school board an- 
ted up the remainder. But the future of the 
program after this year is dim because the 
board claims it can no longer afford to con- 
tribute its share. Thus far, there have been 
no appeals to the private sector for funding 
to continue the project. Financially hard 
pressed state and local governments across 
the U.S. would find it extremely tough to 
assume the burden of such a program. In 
California, for example, a move to a 220- 
day program from kindergarten through 
high school would cost $121 million a day, 
according to Charles Ballinger, executive 
director of the National Association for 
Year-Round Education 


“ ut most parents at Moton and Lockett 
strongly support the longer school 
session and worry about a return to the old 
system. “My kids are learning more, and | 
know they're safe,” says Dwan Greene, 
who has two children at Moton. Even the 
kids appear enthusiastic about days spent 
near a teacher instead of a television set. 
Teachers at the two schools also seem 
pleased, despite the extra work. Among 
other things, they like the additional mon- 
ey they earn, which is prorated into their 
regular salaries 

The glowing recommendations for a 
wider adoption of the longer school year 
are based on the premise that the added 
time would in all cases be put to good use. 
This assumes a lot. Many inner-city schools 
labor under appalling conditions that pro- 
duce poor education and endless disciplin- 
ary problems. “More of the same isn’t any 
better if the same isn’t good enough to be 
gin with,” says Norman Morgan, whose 
Polk County, N.C., school board in 1985 
stopped an experimental program that had 
suddenly lifted the school year from 180 
days to 200. Lockett principal Dunn 
agrees, “The simple fact of more time 
spent on tasks does not change anything. It 
must be coupled with something extra.” 

Even with that caveat, it is clear that the 
time for a hard look at the longer school 
year has come. “It’s a litmus test on how se- 
rious we are about education,” says the 
Carnegie Foundation’s Boyer. The state of 
Oregon evidently agrees: a comprehensive 
education bill enacted in July will add 40 
days to the school year over the next two 
decades. Both President Bush and corpo 
rate America would also do well to support 
the change, at least on an experimental ba- 
sis. The summertime harvest that America 
needs to reap these days is not down on the 
farm, but up in the mind. 
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Putting the Brakes on Crime — 


Tulsa tries an innovative therapy to straighten out young 


offenders: install them in a squad car for a few months 


s dusk fell on Tulsa’s bustling Memo- 
A rial Drive, Mike Hall, 14, was playing 
cop—but the blue-and-white Gran Fury 
police car he was sitting in was no toy. The 
driver, patrolman Rick Coleman, had just 
hauled over a truck for driving without 
lights. As Coleman climbed out to question 
the trucker, his passenger couldn't resist 
temptation. He flicked on the car’s red 
spotlight and played the beam up and 
down the side of a darkened warehouse. 

Luckily for Hall, Coleman missed the 
antics. The kid and the cop are buddies, 
but Mike is also an auto thief who was sen- 
tenced to an indeterminate period of pro- 
bation last year after he and a friend hot- 
wired an Olds Cutlass and led police on a 
mile-long chase. For 10 months Mike rode 
long hours in the cruiser with Coleman as 
part of an experiment to reform young de 
linquents. The theory behind the program 
is that cops can be strong role models for 
the youths, who get to view crime from the 
victims’ perspective, a shock that courts 
and reformatories cannot provide 

The Youth Intervention Program was 
launched by the police department to com- 
bat a wave of auto thefts in Tulsa, where 
7,599 vehicles were stolen in 1990 alone, 
many by juveniles. By limiting the plan 
largely to 12- to 14-year-olds, officials hope 
to reach kids they can still straighten out 
The youths and their parents sign contracts 
with the county juvenile bureau, commit- 
ting the offenders to patrol shifts. In 14 
months, six youths have made it through an 
average of 150 hours of patrols to complete 
their probation, and one of them has gone 
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on to enroll in the Job Corps. Hall finished 
his tour in July and last week entered the 
eighth grade. 

The nightly drama of Tulsa's mean 
streets is a sobering experience for these 
kids. In his twice-weekly adventures, Hall 
answered burglary and assault calls, 
watched Coleman wrestle a fugitive in a 
convenience store and remove a dead body 
from a house, and stood by as police broke 
up family fights. He drove to the station 
house with shoplifters and drunks hand- 
cuffed in the front seat and prowled dark- 
ened roads on the lookout for molesters. “I 
guess I didn’t know how bad the other side 
of crime is,” he says 

lhe hours in a police cruiser also build 
a special camaraderie. “He's cool, he’s 
O.K.,” said Mike of his police partner as 
Coleman, pistol drawn, checked out the 
open door of a warehouse where a burglar 
alarm was ringing. “He’s like a kid broth- 
er,” says Coleman. “There’s nothing we 
won't talk about—drugs, booze, sex—and 
if he gets in trouble, he'll have to deal 
with me.” 

The Tulsa program has had its failures. 
One 14-year-old who did a five-month stint 
riding with the cops later viciously attacked | 
and robbed a motorist in a parking lot. Po- 
lice blamed a lack of concern and discipline 
at home. “This program’s a shot in the 
arm,” says patrolman Greg Ball, “but it’s 
only one part of the puzzle.” Other officers 
agree—but they are also convinced that re- 
forming a teenager is easier and far cheap- 
er for society than dealing with a hardened 
criminal of 20. —Sy Richard Woodbury/Tulsa 





= | Alook atthe other side of crime: Hall on night patrol with police officer Coleman 
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Wonders of the Vegetable Bin 








By JANICE M. HOROWITZ 





ake another look in the pantry: it might 

be a drugstore. Six of the latest hot 
health foods are common, garden-variety 
foodstuffs, from garlic to celery and—sorry, 
George Bush—broccoli, that show uncom- 
mon potential for preventing cancer, heart 
disease and other illnesses. Scientists are 
only beginning to appreciate the way that 
common plants store potent chemical com- 
pounds that may block the body’s synthesis 
of carcinogens or decrease cholesterol lev- 
els in the blood. “We're finally catching up 
with what vegetarians and health-food nuts 
believed all along,” says Jon Michnovicz, 
medical director of New York City’s Insti- 
tute for Hormone Research. Re- 
searchers caution that the effects 
of all the chemicals in the ordi- 
nary wonder foods are not 
known. Binging on them is defi- 

nitely not recommended, 





CELERY. Long valued (for their 
low calorie content) as diet food, 
the green stalks may be even bet- 
ter for the heart. Researchers at 
the University of Chicago re- 
ported in April that rats experi- 
enced a 12% to 14% drop in sys- 
tolic blood pressure and a 
substantial reduction in choles- 
terol levels after four weeks on a 
celery diet. The rodents were in- 
jected with a tiny amount of cel- 
ery extract a day; a 150-Ib. hu- 
man would have to gobble four 
large stalks for the same propor- 
tionate intake. Stalks, however, 
unlike extract, contain lots of 
undesirable salt. The cardio- 
friendly ingredient in celery is a 
compound called phthalide that 
may also exert a mild sedative ef- 
fect on humans. 





BROCCOLI. This member of the 
cabbage family is rich in a little- 
known substance called indole 
carbinol, which breaks down es- 
trogen, a hormone that seems to 
promote the development of 
certain breast tumors. Scientists 
believe about a cup of broccoli 
every other day could contain 
enough indole carbinol to pre- 
| vent the growths. So far, re- 
search has shown a pronounced 
effect on mice; preliminary stud- 








Six ordinary foodstuffs that medical researchers think 
have potent effects on cholesterol and cancer 


ies are being carried out on 50 women who 
are at high risk for such cancers. Broccoli 
and its relatives also contain beta carotene, 
a substance that could help ward off lung, 
throat and bladder cancer. The same com- 
pound may also reduce the risk of heart at- 
tack. Researchers at Harvard Medical 
School report that men with clogged arter- 
ies who were fed beta carotene supple- 
ments suffered half as many heart seizures 
and strokes as did men given placebo pills. 


GRAPEFRUIT. Researchers think pectin, 
the gelling agent found in the peel and white 
membrane that surround citrus pulp, could 
also lower cholesterol levels. After 60 days of 
eating pectin, pigs at the University of Flori- 
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da showed a marked reduction in blood fat. 
Preliminary studies indicate that pectin may 
be useful in treating clogged arteries. The 
amount of citrus probably needed to pro- 
duce any results is dauntingly high: the 
equivalent of two or three grapefruit a day. 


FLAXSEED. | ong overlooked in U.S. kitch- 
ens, flax is a cereal grain containing a type of 
fatty acid similar to that found in fish oil. 
The substance, linolenic acid, may inhibit 
the body’s production of prostaglandins, 
hormone-like substances that can contrib- 
ute to the formation of tumors. Tests on an- 
imals have been promising, but human trials 
have not yet been conducted. Linolenic acid 
could also be a potential weapon against 
asthma, arthritis and psoriasis. Europeans 
and Canadians consume lots of flaxseed in 
their bread and cereals. Few U.S. manufac- 
turers bake with the grain. 


GARLIC. The “lowly stinking rose” may 
lower blood pressure slightly and help pre- 
vent blood clotting, like aspirin, A recent 
German study showed marked 
§ reduction in blood fats, includ- 
ing cholesterol, among people 
who consumed the equivalent of 
~ one clove of garlic a day. The ac- 
* tive compounds are probably 
the same sulfur derivatives that 
= give garlic its distinctive odor. 
© Other studies suggest that sulfur 
compounds may suppress the 
* development of stomach cancer 
in humans and breast cancer in 
laboratory animals. Garlic does 
not have to be eaten raw, but 
deep frying and high heat could 
destroy its active ingredients. If 
the idea of fresh garlic is just too 
malodorous, a German-based 
company markets a tablet form, 
which it claims is scent free. 


SOYBEANS. A mainstay ol 
Asian cuisines, soybeans can be 
boiled, canned or processed as 
bean curd (tofu). Last year re- 
searchers at the Bronx Veterans 
Affairs Medical Center and the 
Mount Sinai School of Medi- 
cine in New York City found 
that lecithin, which is abundant 
in soybeans, may help prevent 
alcoholic cirrhosis of the liver. 
Isoflavones in the beans have 
been shown to prevent liver 
cancer in animals by breaking 
down toxic agents that can 
cause the malignancy. A strong 
word of warning about soy: it 
also contains protease inhibi- 
tors, which have been linked to 
the development of pancreatic 
cancer. Reported by 
Michele Donley/Chicago 
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What Is the Meaning of Life? 


THE GOLD BUG VARIATIONS by Richard Powers 





Morrow; 639 pages; $25 





By PAUL GRAY 


Ss ome may find this novel’s title, with its 
punning allusions to Bach's Goldberg 
Variations and Poe’s short story The Gold 
Bug, a little too cute, and they are probably 
right. On the other hand, The Gold Bug 
Variations passes the truth-in-advertising 
test: the label accurately reflects the addi- 
tives Bach and Poe to the contents inside 
and warns away consumers who prefer 
their fiction plain. 
The rest are in for a read 
of dazzling, sometimes in- 
| timidating complexity, which 
includes, among many, many 
other things, two love stories, 
separated by a quarter-cen- 
tury but analogous in a num- 
ber of tantalizing ways; a de- 
tective story, pieced together 
from random clues, tracing 
the disappearance of a bril- 
liant young scientist from a 
quest that seemed to promise 
him a Nobel Prize; a sprin- 
kling of charts, tables and 
graphs; thumbnail histories 
of Western music and paint- 
ing and of newer subjects like 
information theory and com- 
puter programming; a white- 
knuckle account of the race 
to find the meaning of life 
within a molecule; and the 
constant hum of intellectual 
enchantment. 

This sinuous story begins 
near its conclusion, in June 
1985. Jan O’Deigh, an em- 
ployee at a Brooklyn branch of the New 
York Public Library, receives a note from 
her former lover Franklin Todd: Stuart 
Ressler is dead. Grieving, Jan remembers 
the day some three years earlier when 
Todd first appeared at her desk and re- 
quested information about Ressler. “What 
was the man’s line of work?” she had 
asked. “Don’t know for sure,” came the re- 
ply. “Something hard. Something objec- 
tive, | mean.” And why did he want to 
know about Ressler? “I work with him.” 

All true, Jan discovers. Using her for- 
midable research skills, she digs up refer- 
ences to Ressler in 1958, including a small 
photograph in Lire with the caption “Dr. 
Stuart Ressler: one of the new breed who 
will help uncover the formula for human 

| life.” And then she is taken to meet Ressler 
himself, at a nearby renovated warehouse 
where he and Todd, an art-history gradu- 

















ate student stalled on his dissertation, work 
the night shift for a computer billing outfit. 

Jan, approaching 30, falls in love with 
Todd, four years her junior, and, in a dif- 
ferent way, with Dr. Ressler, who is enter- 
ing his 50s and who “came as close as any- 
one I’ve ever met to demonstrate that 
saving grace of Homo sapiens; the ability to 
step out of the food chain and, however 
momentarily, refuse to compete.” With 
Todd now vanished and Ressler gone, she 





Areclusive author who lives in the Netherlands, 
Powers has created a quartet of intelligent 
actors engaged in the drama of daily life 


impulsively quits her job to record the 
months the three of them spent together— 


talking all night while the computers | 


whirred, enjoying a snowbound weekend 
in New Hampshire—and to find out what 
happened to Stuart Ressler and why. 
These two strands of story coil around 
each other, and the suspicion gradually 
arises that more than one narrator has 
been at work here. But the sources are less 
important than the patterns and the possi- 


bilities of meaning hiding within them. The | 


movement begins with Ressler in 1957, 
fresh from graduate school at age 25, arriv- 
ing at the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign to join Cyfer, a research team 
assembled to crack the genetic code of the 
DNA molecule. The infant field is electric 
with excitement; scarcely four years have 
passed since Crick and Watson proposed 
the double-helix model for DNA—inter- 


twining strings of four chemical bases— 
and already the opportunity of reading 
these combinations and putting life on a 
map seems within reach. 

On the surface, the solution looks like a 
question of decoding, the kind of feat that 
leads to the discovery of buried treasure in 
The Gold Bug. But Ressler is not so sure: 
“We are the by-product of the mechanism 
in there. So it must be more ingenious than 
us. Anything complex enough to create 
consciousness may be too complex for con- 
sciousness to understand.” Further com- 
plicating his quest for pure knowledge, 
Ressler falls in love with Jeanette Koss, 
four years his senior, a married member of 
the Cyfer team. She gives him a present, a 
well-worn recording of the Goldberg Varia- 
tions: “Four notes, four mea- 
sures, four phrases, pouring 
out everything.” Might this 
not be the way DNA works its 
quartet of chemicals into 
endless diversity? 

And the four main charac- 
ters of the novel—Jan and 
Todd, Jeanette and Ressler 
—describe some dazzling, 
antiphonal permutations 
on their own. Both women 
are, for different reasons, ur- 
able to bear children; they are 
dedicated or interested on- 
lookers at the mysteries of 
generation. Both men can be 
accounted failures, Ressler 
because he left a brilliant ca- 
reer and Todd because he 
lacks the nerve to begin one. 
But each is awelcome rarity in 
contemporary fiction: an in- 
telligent, interesting and sym- 
pathetic actor in the drama of 
daily life. 

Richard Powers, 34, is the 
reclusive author of two earli- 
er highly praised novels, 
| Three Farmers on Their Way to a Dance 
| (1985) and Prisoner's Dilemma (1988). His 
work on The Gold Bug Variations, which 
| began in 1986, was aided by a 1989 MacAr- 

thur Foundation “genius fellowship.” Sel- 

dom photographed or interviewed, he put 

himself on display during a brief prepubli- 
| cation visit to his native U.S.—he was born 
| and raised in the Midwest—before return- 
ing to the Netherlands, where he has lived 
for the past five or so years, He says his 
brush with publicity was less painful than 
he had feared: “Self-promotion is not easy 
for me. But there’s a paradox here. The 
point of avoiding attention is not to be- 
come too self-conscious; at a certain point, 
the avoidance becomes self-conscious. I’m 
eager to get back to writing.” On the evi- 
dence of this masterly novel, the world 
should allow Richard Powers to work in 
peace. ta 
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Balls and Brats 





HARD COURTS by John Feinstein; Villard; 457 pages; $22.50 


By JOHN SKOW 


fz aseball isn’t really for strong, quick 
fellows who can bat .296; it is for skin 
ny nonathletes who can memorize earned- 
run averages. Football is for Republicans 
But what character flaw is fed by watching 
tennis six hours a day for two weeks when 
the French Open, Wimbledon or the U.S 
) 


Open is on the tube 
rhat’s the sort of question a certified 


the joy of the game almost completely 

He does not seem to feel the marvelous 
rightness when two players extend each 
other beyond the edge of what is possible 
report the gritty 
when character rules the game’s flow and 
the flow 


He does not stretches 


ruthlessly illuminates character 
Bud Collins gave us such narration in his 
wonderfully lighthearted 1989 memoir, Mj 
Life with the Pros, and John McPhee wrote 


the classic tennis portraits (of Clark 





Jimmy Connors and Martina Navratilova doing what they love best 


tennis nut asks himself halfway through 
Hard Courts, John Feinstein’s long 
lentless examination of the men’s and 
women’s pro-tennis tours. If the 


mood is as brackish and the players are as 


and re- 
games 


egomaniacal as this guy says, what am | do- 
ing here? 
tion, whose answer probably is that tennis 
those of always 
wanted to throw our oatmeal on the floor 
afraid the ref 


It’s a grouchy, spoilsport ques 


watching is for us who 
when we were little but were 
eree would default us 

Yes, the tennis pros of both sexes are 


petulant, greedy children. Yes, their 
agents, Management execs, tournament 
directors and manufacturers’ reps have 


the fresh, openhearted appeal of plant lice. 
No doubt Andre 


rage Is as pompous and absurd as Feinstein 


A\gassi’s extensive entou- 


says, and somehow it is not startling to hear 
that the parents of young French Open 
winner Michael Chang 
But there’s more to world-class tennis than 
posturers and connivers, and Feinstein, 
tennis for the recently 
the National, 


are widely unloved, 


who covered 


defunct sports daily, misses 


Graebner and Arthur Ashe) in Levels of 
the Game. Feinstein had the opportunity 
to write a book that would stand with 
these, but he is flat where he should be fun 
ny, and should 


sketch scenes 


unevocative where he 
lennis players are on intensive view for 
athletes 
which is why they hide their heads under 
towels at changeovers. But Feinstein does 


longer periods than any other 


not give us that view. He does not show 
Lendl or Becker or Navratilova moving on 
a court. A single exception illustrates what 
is missing. Jimmy Connors, Feinstein says, 
was playing singles in the early stages of a 
tournament, and another match was under 
way on the 
wide for a ball, slugged a winner, 
ried into the next court by his momentum, 
saw a ball from the other match coming at 
him, and hit that for a winner too. That's 
Connors, the scrappy genius, twice as com 
petitive as anyone else. But if you want to 
know why John McEnroe and Steffi Graf 
matter, and not just how spoiled and rich 


they are, you won't learn it here ” 


adjoining court, Connors went 


Was Car- 
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Business, by its sheer nature, is 
decidedly uphill. 

Working with our business 
customers has shown us that footholds 
don’t come easy. Through this very 
experience, Georgia ower developed 
a range of special tools-resources, services 
and people-that could equip any business 
with an invaluable advantage. An 
energy edge. 

It can materialize in the form of 
advice on efficient space conditioning, 
cooking, lighting, or water heating. 
Comprehensive engineering assistance. 
Site selection help. Product demon- 
strations. Or training. 

It goes deeper than expertise. 

Its a tenacious attitude to give you a leg 
up. And all you have to do is ask. 

Call your local Georgia ower 
representative to find out how we can 
become a partner in outfitting you and 
your business with an energy edge. 

‘To help you reach further. 
Merely hanging in there is infinitely 


more frightening. 


Georgia Power ad 


Serving You With Energy® 


© 1991 Georgia Bower Company 
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Denim Goes 
Upscale 


Designers are transforming 
the humble fabric into sexy, 
colorful party gear 


By MARTHA DUFFY 
AJ ovelty is king in high fashion. From 
the unexpected to the outrageous, it 
writes the rules of the upmarket game. 
This season, boutiques are full of dressy 
clothes in bright colors—limes and lemons, 
oranges and magentas. Nothing new there. 
But wait—the surprise element is that the 
costumes are made of that old standby of 
working clothes and off-duty wear, denim. 
A humble cotton twill, typically a weave of 
indigo and white, it has always meant dura- 
bility and comfort. Now it also means class. 

“IT would do anything bur blue jeans in 
denim,” designer Rebecca Moses says 
cheekily, “including very ladylike dresses 
and jackets that are embroidered and cov- 
ered with rhinestones,” Zang Toi, a Malay- 
sian who is Seventh Avenue’s latest find, is 
looking for a little shock value too. “I had 
to do something completely different,” he 
says. “I went with bright red and shocking- 
pink denim, with metallic gold stitching.” 
One of his best sellers is a sexy little bustier 
dress in bold colors, His next line includes 
a two-layered frolic: a chiffon pleated skirt 
over a pink denim sheath. 

The house of Chanel has lent its great 
international cachet to upstart denim. Ger- 
man-born couturier Karl Lagerfeld’s ro- 
mance with the fabric is a weapon in his 
war against what he calls “the diktats of 
fashion,” whereby certain garments and 
accessories can be worn only in particular 
settings—silk for splendor, denim for fun. 
In his designs for Chanel, the maestro is 
mixing up materials—tweed, denim, gros- 
grain—with such sleight of hand that some 
of his efforts look more formal than his 
variations on the house’s classic cut. 

In Milan, Italy’s irrepressible gadfly 
Franco Moschino points out that the Tois 
and the Lagerfelds are Johnny-come-late- 
lies. Moschino has used denim for years in 
his clever, occasionally rude collections. 
He sells to royalty and rock stars—in fact, 
to anyone who is secure enough or desper- 
ate enough to want to stand out. Right now 
he is making shirts with looped embroidery 
across the chest. “I use denim as a symbol 
of our times,” says Moschino, “in the same 
way that Andy Warhol, in his Pop Art, used 
wartime camouflage painted over faces, to 
give them a contemporary impression.” He 
notes another important virtue of denim: 
“It makes you look younger.” 





| 
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up all kinds of pieces in her cool summer suit 


Denim is hardly the first Cinderella to 
be invited to fashion’s gaudy ball. Coco 
Chanel, always well ahead of the game, 
made jersey into a chic material in the '20s. 
In the "30s gingham was popular with 
American designers, and it’s turning up 
again this year. Today rayon is undergoing 
a renaissance, from something that made 
up Harry Truman’s sport shirts to the fab- 
ric of favor for mimicking silk among most 





top-of-the-line designers. 
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PUTTIN’ ON THE RITZ 
Above, Kari Lagerfeld does the ladies-who-lunch bit in 
denim for Chanel; above right, Zang Toi’s hot-pink 
sizzler over a gold mini; right, Rebecca Moses picks 
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For the moment, designer denim is a 
hot item, but when the fad is over, it is un 
likely to decline in ignominy like the Nehru 
jacket. Instead it will probably become part 
of fashion’s standing repertoire of alluring 
textiles. “Denim is the one thing everyone 
owns,” says Donna Karan, who uses it ex- 
tensively. From now on, it is likely to be 
found in garment bags as well as on coat 
pegs. “Reported by Farah Nayeri/Paris and 
Linda Williams/New York 
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They Just Keep Rolling Along 


On sudden-death Broadway, what makes musicals like Cats and Les Misérables so 
durable—and why do they last so much longer than hits of the past? 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


hen the Nygaard family of Cu- 
pertino, Calif.. went to New 
York City for vacation this 
month, they didn’t visit the Statue of Liber 
ty or the Empire State Building. For them, 
as for more than a third of the tourists who 
visit the city, the lure was the Broadway 
stage. They had already seen Cats twice 
and Les Misérables three times, mostly in 
London and San Francisco, so they headed 
straight for The Phantom of the Opera and 
Miss Saigon. They emerged elated—and 
ready, despite the $60 ticket prices, to go 
back and see the shows again 
The Nygaards and their fellow out-of- 
towners, from Omaha or Oslo or Osaka, 
account for nearly half of Broadway's tick- 
et sales. They go in search of brand names. 
Although the season that ended June 2 of 
fered 28 new shows and 21 holdovers 
(some admittedly short-lived), the peren- 
nial Big Three—Cats, Phantom and Les 
Miz—accounted for a quarter of the audi- 
ence and almost a third of the revenues. 
On the road, where commercial theater 
reaps much more income than on Broad 
way, the Big Three were even more domi- 
nant: of $449 million in ticket sales, they 
commanded about 54%. (For investors, 
these shows are better than striking oil: 
they pay annual returns of up to double the 


79 


amount originally put in.) Among newer 
offerings, only Miss Saigon, which arrived 
in March to a record $37 million advance 
sale and has already paid off half its $11 
million start-up cost, is regarded as a solid 
contender to join the gilded trinity. 

The top three shows have become insti- 
tutions, seemingly permanent in a business 
that is notoriously ephemeral. They attract 
younger audiences than most other Broad- 
way shows, including many first-time the- 
atergoers, and draw a volume of repeat 
business more common for kiddie films or 
rock bands. In a celebrity-conscious world, 
the Big Three are star-proof and almost 
never feature anyone witha significant rec- 
ognition factor. Yet Cats, which advertises 
itself as “now and forever,” will celebrate 
its ninth anniversary on Broadway in Octo- 
ber, having run longer than Oklahoma! and 
The Sound of Music put together. Les Miz, 
at 4% years, will soon pass South Pacific, 
while Phantom, at 342 years, is way ahead 
of Guys and Dolls and Annie Get Your Gun 

rhis popularity seems unwavering. 
Cameron Mackintosh, who produced all 
three and also Miss Saigon, projects that 
Cats “will run another two years or so in 
New York.” He predicts “four to five 
years” of additional life for Les Misérables 
and “certainly at least five years” more for 
Phantom. About Saigon, he says it is too 
soon to tell, especially because the show is 
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so elaborate. “With weekly operating costs 
close to $500,000,” says Mackintosh, “Miss 
Saigon only breaks even when it makes 
what Les Miz does selling every seat.” 

Producers have always dreamed of long 
runs, but the semieternal run is a phenom 
enon of recent years. The four most endur 
ing Broadway shows—A Chorus Line 
(6,137 performances), the revival of Oh! 
Calcutta! (5,959), Cats (3,709 through last 
week) and 42nd Street (3,486)—attained all 
or most of their runs during the "80s. If 
Mackintosh’s projections prove right (and 
others in the industry believe they will), Les 
Miz and Phantom will outstrip Hello, Dolly! 
and My Fair Lady for the ninth and 10th 
spots among all-time long-runners. 

Yet the phenomenon reaches beyond 
Mackintosh’s megahits. Me and My Girl, a 
’30s Cockney farce that no one bothered to 
revive or import until the mid-’80s, ran 
longer than the revered, Pulitzer-prizewin- 
ning How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying a quarter-century before. La 
Cage aux Folles, noteworthy only because 
of its gay theme, played nearly half again as 
long as the exquisite The King and I. 

Are today’s shows so much better? Not 
according to critics. Are they more obvi- 
ously relevant? Hardly. Cats owes as much 
to bygone British music hall and panto- 
mime as it does to rock. Les Miz and Phan- 
tom are stories of 19th century France told 


in traditional operatic style. Are they me 
ticulously maintained, avoiding the decay 
of energy and skills that often besets long 
runs? Well, yes and no. Based on recent 
visits, Phantom and Les Miz are in splendid 
condition, better in some respects than on 
opening night Cats, however, is a mess. 
rhe trademark feline movements errati 
cally come and go. Most of the performers 
can dance, but only three or four sing ade 
quately. Despite a deafening sound system, 
the diction is so bad that a spectator famil- 
iar with the lyrics often found them incom- 
prehensible from the fourth row center 

What, then, accounts for the current 
era of long runs? One major factor is the 
rise of consumer air travel. Once tourism 
became another means of keeping up with 
the Joneses, or the Tanakas, seeing partic 
ular Broadway hits entered into the 
scorekeeping. Says Harvey Sabinson, 
executive director of the League of 
American Theaters and Producers: 
“Tt was not until at least the mid-’70s 
that we on Broadway began to think 
of ourselves as a tourist attraction 
and market that way. Once we did, it 
gave us a bigger audience and shows 
a longer life.” 

Another factor is the spread of 
['V commercials depicting action 
from shows. For the first time, the in- 
frequent or hesitant theatergoer 
could get a tiny advance taste of the 
Broadway experience. The technique 
is effective, if costly. It arose, ironi- 
cally, from Broadway's loss of musi 
cal influence. When its tunes were at 
the heart of the pop mainstream, 
Broadway enjoyed bountiful promo- 
tion via radio play both of original- 
cast albums and of recordings by oth- 
er artists of the biggest ballads and 
showstoppers. As musical taste 
veered toward rock, however, pro 
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ducers had to find other lures. It turned 
out that showy staging and scenic spectacle 
were ideally suited to being sold via TV, so 
the look began to replace the score as a 
show’s signature. 


third factor, shrewdly in keeping 

with the anti-élitist temper of the 

times, is Mackintosh’s marketing 
While most producers build their promo- 
tion around quoting reviews and citing 
awards, Mackintosh all but ignores crit 
ics. Instead he develops a memorable 
thematic image for each show—the styl- 
ized face of the waif Cosette for Les Miz, 
a shimmering white mask for Phantom, a 
big pair of yellow eyes amid darkness for 
Cats, a helicopter rendered like a Chi 
nese character for Saigon—and highlights 
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Spectacle, sentiment and shrewd marketing 
make Les Miz, Phantom and Cats tourist 
attractions to rival the Statue of Liberty 


it everywhere. To keep ads and posters 
clear of anything that might compete vi 
sually, he negotiates with the shows’ cre 
omit or downplay customary 
Mackintosh believes quote ads, 
or any other kind, are of minimal help: 
“You can remind people of your exis- 
tence, but you cannot persuade. Word of 
mouth does that. In a long run, that is 
what any show depends on.” 

This marketing affirms a musical as 
something special, says Gerald Schoenfeld, 
chairman of the Shubert Organization, 
which owns or operates 17 of Broadway's 
36 theaters, including those housing Mack- 
intosh’s hits. Canny showmanship, 
Schoenfeld adds, gets the media to 
convey the same idea: “When we cut 
a hole in the roof of the Winter Gar- 
den for Cats, it became 
hometowns across America. Events 
are what the public responds to. They 
want a sense of occasion.” 

What the public truly wants is, of 
course, impossible to fathom—espe 
cially when it is as diverse as the 10 
million people who have seen the Big 
lhree on Broadway or the 72.5 mil- 
lion who have attended worldwide. 
Mackintosh says, “I have no formula 
Any man is lucky to be involved in 
one major success in a lifetime. To be 
involved in four defies explanation.” 
One clear lesson does emerge. Cer- 
tain theatrical tastes may be passé, 
certain critics disgruntled. For all the 
doomsaying about the Fabulous In- 
valid, the joy of theatergoing—to the 
right show, done in the right way for 
the right audience—remains as ro- 
bust as ever. s 
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Here's how very 






days: BLONDIE, 
America’s most en- 
during housewife, 
has decided to geta 
job. “Times are 
tough,” says Dean 
Young, who has 
drawn the daily 
comic strip since 
his father, Blondie's 











creator, died in Blondie 


1973. “And Dag- 


wood has been ask- AMbition 





ing Dithers for a 
raise for 60 years.” 
As for Blondie’s ca- 
reer choice, which 
she will announce 
next month, Young 
will say only that 
she'll work at 
home. When Dag- 
wood first hears 
about it, “he'll do a 
lot of shouting,” 
says Young. “But 
gradually the idea 
will start to sound 
better.” 
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Damn Fine Coffee Table 


From the fertile mind that 
brought you the log lady and 
the dancing dwarf comes... . 
an espresso table? That's 
right. Quirky director David 
Lynch has ventured into fur- 
niture design. His first cre- 
ation, available in a limited 
edition in either Douglas fir 
or birchwood, is on sale only 
at Los Angeles’ hip Skank 
World  vintage-furniture 


store. Price: $600. “People 
need a cool place to put 
their hot coffee,” says 
Lynch, at work on the movie 
version of his twisted TV 
show Twin Peaks. The 
store’s artsy clientele has 
given the tables rave re- 
views, which could lead to 
more funky furniture from 
Lynch. A blue-velvet sofa 
bed, perhaps? 
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Just Fiddling Around 


Rivals? Itzhak Perlman and 
Pinchas Zukerman? Nah. 
Two of the world’s greatest 
violinists, these virtuosos are 
perfectly in tune with each 
other, as can be heard on 
their latest joint venture, a 
recording of a pair of Mo- 
zart duets and a Leclair so- 
nata for two violins, due in 
October. “Doing this is like 
breathing,” says Perlman, 


Yo, Ma! 


Many a grown man has 
found that he can't 
get his mother off 
his back. SYLVESTER 
STALLONE hopes to 
shrug off the problem 
with a laugh. In the 
upcoming comedy Stop 
or My Mom Will Shoot, 
Sly is a cop and Golden 
Girl ESTELLE GETTY is 
his mother, who, says 
Stallone, “still has her 
very long apron strings 
wrapped around her 
son’s throat.” Sly 
hopes the change from 
macho man to mama’s 
boy will temper his 
tough-guy image. So 





who met Zukerman some 30 
years ago in Israel. “We 
know each other's style. We 
talk to each other through 
music.” Still, it’s Perlman 


who plays lead violin on the 
new recording. “I have a 
slightly darker sound, so I al- 
ways play the bottom,” ex- 
plains Zukerman. “But play- 
ing second fiddle is nothing 
to be ashamed of.” 


Onvus 


which is harder, breaking villains’ faces or tickling funny bones? 
“My other films bruise me outside. Comedy bruises internally.” Or, 
to paraphrase Edmund Kean, Killing is easy. Comedy is hard. 
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For the growth of your business, the 
prosperity of your business. there 
is NO more powerful tool than the 
telecommunications network 

And at GTE, there is nothing vague 


about the power we put into your hands 
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when we design that network for you 
For one of the nation’s leading 
retailers, we are now implementing 
one of the largest satellite-based 
private data and video networks in the 
world. A network like no other 
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THE POWER OF A NETWORK DESIGNED 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS ALONE. 


because it was created to power the 
success strategies of that company alone 

The power of a personalized tele- 
communications network. We've given 
it to others. We can give it to you 


Because at GTE, the power is on 
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Next to hearin’ the chuck iron ring, 
nothin’ sounds better to a cowboy 
than the jingle of his spurs. 


A new low tar cigarette. When you want more flavor. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


12 mg “‘tar’’0.8 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method © Philip Morris inc. 1991 
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